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DO THE MYSTICS KNOW? 
By 
REV. T. CORBISHLEY 


$i, is 
Master of Campion Hall, Oxford 


Ir is, as is well known, a commonplace of mystical writing that it is only 
after a proionged discipline and much endurance that the soul is in a state 
to enjoy the delights of the highest form of spiritual experience. It may well 
be that some of those who assiduously study the works of the mystics do so 
in the hope that they may be rewarded by entering into such delights. But, 
unfortunately, merely to ponder and discuss the experiences of the mystics 
is not to share them. And, indeed, if we could share them there would be no 
need of this article. 

For I take it that what we are really discussing is not whether the mystics 
do know, but whether, supposing that they do, we can possibly know that 
they do. Aldous Huxley, talking of meditation, says : 


Properly practised, with due preparation, physical, mental and moral, meditation 
may result in a state of what has been called “‘ transcendental consciousness ”—the 
direct intuition of, and union with, an ultimate spiritual reality that is perceived 
as simultaneously beyond the self and in some way within it. (‘‘ God in the 
depths of us,” says Ruysbroeck, “ receives God who comes to us: it is God 
contemplating God.”) Non-mystics have denied the validity of the mystical 
experience, describing it as merely subjective and illusory. But it should be 
remembered that, to those who have never actually had it, any direct intuition 
must seem subjective and illusory. It is impossible for the deaf to form any idea 
of the nature or significance of music. . . .1 


Now that is all very well, but it does not dispose of the question : How 
can we know that the mystics know ? By implication, Huxley seems to 
suggest that we never can, unless we are mystics ourselves. But before we 
come to discuss that aspect of our problem, let us begin by trying to make 
clear to ourselves (i) what it is that the mystics claim to know, and (ii) how, 
if possible, we can explain the nature of the mystical experience. We may 
then be in a position to satisfy ourselves about its validity. 

A reference to Dean Inge’s Bampton Lectures for 1899 discloses that the 
number of definitions of mysticism surpasses that of definitions of democracy. 
Disregarding for the moment such hostile remarks as that of R. A. Vaughan : 
“ Mysticism is that form of error which mistakes for a Divine manifestation 
the operations of a merely human faculty,” let us select one of the three 
definitions quoted from Gerson : Theologia mystica est experimentalis cognitio 
habita de Deo per amoris unitivi complexum—“ mystical theology is knowledge 
of God by experience, arrived at through the embrace of unifying love.” * 


1 Ends and Means (1938), p. 286. 
® Christian Mysticism, 1899, p. 3354 
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In this definition, the use of the term mystical theology presumably implies 
that there is a science of mysticism just as much as there is a science of 
dogmatic theology. And, of course, for those who accept any kind of 
revelation, as Christian mystics do, the individual mystical experience is 
perhaps not essentially different from other forms of truth-revelation. It is 
probably safe to say that, however much men may have differed in their 
analysis of mystical experience, however much some of them would have 
insisted on the need for some kind of control of “ private revelations,” there 
would have been substantial agreement before, say, the eighteenth century 
that the way of contemplation was a recognised way of discovering the truth 
about God. 

Indeed, St Paul himself, for all his insistence on the possibility of rising 
to a knowledge of the invisible from experience of the visible, claims to 
have received the Gospel not from man, nor by ordinary teaching, but 
through direct revelation from Jesus Christ. Presumably this revelation 
came to him on some occasion such as the one referred to in 2 Cor. xii., 
when he was carried up into Paradise and “‘saw mysteries which man is 
not allowed to utter.” Yet St Paul would seem to distinguish the content 
of the two experiences ; in the former he is taught a Gospel, a message to 
be communicated, in the latter the purpose seems to be to effect some 


spiritual change in himself. 
Parallel to St Paul’s experience would seem to be that of St Augustine, as 


described in a well-known passage : 


For as I sought how it came about that I admired physical beauty, whether in 
the heavens or on earth, and could form sound judgements about changing objects, 
saying : ‘f This is as it should be, but not that,” I had come upon the changeless 
and veritable eternity of truth beyond my changing mind. On then I moved 
from material reality to the soul which perceives through material organs, and so 
to that inward faculty to which the body’s senses reported outward reality (the 
limit of animals’ intelligence) ; on again to that reasoning faculty, to which sense 
experience is referred for decision. But this too found itself changing, and so it 
lifted itself up to its own intelligence, withdrawing its thought from everyday 
experience, detaching itself from conflicting throngs of images, so as to find out 
by what light it was bathed when it cried out that beyond all doubt the changeless 
must be put before the changing : hence it knew the changeless itself (for unless 
it knew this in some way, it could not in any way put it before the changing) : 
in a glance of its trembling gaze it arrived at that which IS . . . but I could not 
sustain my gaze ; my weakness was beaten back, and I was reduced to my ordinary 
experience, bearing with me nothing but a fond memory and a yearning for that 
whose savour I had enjoyed but was prevented as yet from feeding upon.! 


I have quoted at length because this passage contains a clue to something 
which it will be necessary to discuss at greater length before the end of this 


article. For the moment it is sufficient to note that both St Paul and St 
Augustine claim to have had an experience lifting them out of everyday 
awareness, putting them in touch with a reality indescribable, but certainly 
immeasurably more significant than anything learnt in the ordinary way, 


though only to be appreciated transiently. 
It is unnecessary to labour the point. All who are, even superficially, 


1 Conf., vii. 23. 
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familiar with the writings of the individual mystics and of writers about 
mysticism, do not need to be told that the mystics themselves have no sort 
of doubt that, in these moments, they are somehow immediately aware of 
God. For them, too, if they are Christians, there is little doubt as to the 
nature of the experience. It is an activity of God himself, touching the soul, 
enlightening the mind, uniting the creature with himself, elevating the 
creature to a supernatural level. The creature remains entirely passive, 
though not inert, surrendering to the divine power yet somehow con- 
tributing by that surrender to an enrichment of itself. 

St Thomas Aquinas developed what may be described as the classic 
explanation of the mechanics of the intellectual communication implicit in 
the experience of mystical union. Based as it is on scholastic epistemological 
theories, this explanation will not commend itself to everybody, but a 
consideration of it will help to elucidate the problem. Knowledge, then, 
according to this theory, begins with some sense-awareness. On this raw 
material—the coloured shapes, the sounds and feelings, the scents and 
tastes produced by physical and chemical interaction between an external 
object and the sense-organ—the intellect works to “‘ abstract ” the idea or 
concept which is the specific object of rational activity at the human level. 
Out of the changeable phenomena the changeless concept is derived. By 
linking together these abstract ideas the mind makes judgements, thinks, 
reasons, infers. But, at the ordinary level, the concept is never entirely 
free from a penumbra of phantasms or images, be they no more than the 
words in which we normally clothe our ideas. Not that we do not distin- 
guish between the word and the idea, as is clear from those occasions when, 
as we say, we are trying to find the right word to express what we want 
to say. 

Now it does seem to be the case that, in the highest forms of intellectual 
activity, the image becomes less and less helpful, can indeed be a positive 
nuisance. The most obvious example is provided by mathematical 
reasoning. The geometrical figures, the algebraic symbols are necessary 
to begin the process ; but the stage is reached sooner or later at which 
what we are thinking about bears only the remotest relation to anything 
that can be pictured : the curve is replaced by the formula, which is seen 
to bear less relation to what it purports to describe than do the steno- 
grapher’s symbols to the rhetorical cadences of the speaker or the notes of a 
musical score to the symphony or sonata as it is created by the composer or 
performed by the orchestra. 

Suppose then that there was a way of knowing which began with an 
immediate activity of the intellect, without any prior stage of sensation and 
abstraction. According to St Thomas, man, before the Fall, was capable 
of this kind of immediate intellectual intuition. 


Man is prevented in his present state from the full and lucid consideration of 
God’s intelligible effects through being distracted by and occupied with the 
things of sense. . . . The first man was not impeded by exterior things from the 
clear and firm contemplation of intelligible effects which he perceived through 
the irradiation of the First Truth, whether by a natural or a supernatural way of 


knowing.} 


1 Summa, I, xciv, 1. 
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Since any created Nature is finite and liable to imperfection, it is only by 
special divine help that human nature would be able to abide permanently 
in the enjoyment of a perfection calling for the complete integration and 
subordination of all his faculties to the purposes of the spiritual side of his 
being. Having lost that preternatural endowment through the Fall, man 
is no longer capable, of himself, of that intellectual awareness of God 
which, to be at all adequate, must clearly be free from the distorting effects 
of imagery. God is pure spirit and therefore not to be described with any 
sort of truth in language drawn from sense experience. But there seems 
to be no reason in the nature of things why, in some cases and for special 
reasons, God should not confer a grace which might restore a man tem- 
porarily to that condition of perfection which he enjoyed before the Fall. 
Only, whereas we may presume that, granted unfallen man’s preternatural 
endowments, the awareness of God would be compatible with normal 
consciousness, it would seem that, in the existing dispensation, such direct 
awareness can only be achieved at the price of a suspension of normal 
consciousness. In St Thomas’ words : 


In contemplation, God is seen by a medium which is the light of wisdom 
elevating the mind to discern the divine . . .; and thus the divine is seen by the 
contemplative by grace after the state of sin, though more perfectly in the state 
of innocence.} 


The foregoing theory, inadequate as it must be in many ways, and not 
least perhaps in the epistemological notions underlying it, is coherent as 
far as it goes and serves as a useful working hypothesis. It helps us, too, 
to understand how it comes about that the mystic, after his experience, is 


invariably incapable of describing what has happened, or indeed, it would 
seem, of remembering anything except that something did happen. Thus 
St Augustine says : 


Thy invisible things, understood by those that are made, I saw, but I was not 
able to fix my gaze thereon ; my weakness was beaten back, and I was reduced 


to my ordinary experience. . . .? 
Moreover, 


when the soul tries to describe this object to itself, when it tries to relate this 
knowledge to knowledge obtained by the normal means, and above all when it 
tries to tell other people about it, it is faced with an enormous problem of transla- 


tion and interpretation.* 


Poulain, in his exhaustive treatise on prayer, has some remarkable examples 
of the way in which mystics interpreted their experiences. St Mechtilde, 
for example, apparently declared that, in a vision, Christ had told her that 
patientia was derived from pax and scientia, whilst St Catherine of Sienna 
claimed to have had a revelation from Our Lady to the effect that she was 
not conceived immaculate !4 In individual cases, of course, it may be 
doubted whether any genuine mystical experience was undergone ; but it 


1 de Ver, xviii, 1, i, 4. 

2 Conf. vii. 23. 

3 E. L. Mascall : Christ, the Christian and the Church, p. 61. 
* Poulain : Graces d’oraison, 6th ed., 1909, Pp. 339, 355- 
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is equally possible that, in attempting to translate into normal language and 
thought the content of a mystical illumination, the saint relapsed into her 
ordinary ways of thinking. 

We seem to have reached a point at which the only answer to the question : 
Do the mystics know ? must be : Not in any acceptable sense of the word 
“know.” Knowledge which cannot be put into words and communicated 
to others, which cannot indeed be rendered explicit to oneself, would hardly 
seem to be knowledge at all. That is, I think, too facile an answer. There 
is a danger of our concentrating too closely on mystical experience as an 
isolated phenomenon, dissecting the statements of this or that individual 
mystic, and so losing sight of the whole sweep of mystical history. It is well 
to remind ourselves of William James’ remark: ‘‘ There is about mystical 
utterances an eternal unanimity which ought to make a critic stop and think.” 

Let us look, first of all, at the general background of the long line of 
Christian mystics. (The problem of non-Christian mystics may lend itself 
to clearer treatment later.) Now the intellectual equipment, educational 
opportunities and temperamental qualities of men and women such as 
St John, St Paul, St Augustine, the Pseudo-Denys, St Gregory, St Bernard, 
St Ignatius Loyola, St Teresa of Avila, St John of the Cross, the German 
mystics, were so vastly different that we might well have expected widely 
different approaches to or consequences of mystical activity. Yet, despite 
an immense difference in detail, there is an almost monotonous sameness 
about their general attitude to the basic problems of moral conduct and 
religious belief. If mystical experience were no more than a self-induced 
trance, if the alleged intuition of a non-existent divine reality were but 
hallucination, it is surely remarkable that these baseless and purely subjective 
phenomena should be under the control of a persisting framework of ideas 
and beliefs. 

Let us, for the moment, forget the specific problem of mystical experience 
and look at the normal Christian belief and practice. Christianity teaches 
that the world of material substance and rational and moral activity which 
is our world is but the surface of an unfathomed abyss of energy eternally 
operative and timelessly effective. 


The weariness, the fever and the fret 


which make up the conscious reality of human experience cannot be under- 
stood save against a background of an eternal existence, which is the deepest 
reality. From that deepest reality we have come to live out our little day, 
realising as best we may, with the help of God, the perfection for which 
he made us. Even apart from the assurance given to us by revelation, 
there is that which is described by Dr Inge as “‘ the raw material of all 
religion, and perhaps of all philosophy and art as well, namely that dim 
consciousness of the beyond, which is part of our nature as human beings.” 
Within that general Christian framework, it is true, there have been many 
aberrations, abnormalities, deviations. But, in spite of everything, it abides, 
recognisably the same, in all its growth and development. At its heart is 
the doctrine that the world of man and the world of God, time and 
eternity, meet and blend in the Incarnate Word. Our reasons for believing 
in all this have nothing whatsoever to do with mysticism. 

Mysticism, on the other hand, has a history of experiences during which 
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the mystic claims to have been in immediate contact with the Ground of 
Being, known in an intellectual way which is free of all imaginative content, 
the result of the total experience being not so much a deepening of under- 
standing as a sort of fusing of personalities. Hence the prevalence of 
language and imagery drawn from the common experience of human love, 
an experience leading to a physical union in which the lovers seek to express 
an identification of interests, desires, joys and delights as symbolising a 
longing for a union at the deeper level of personality. It is not given to 
mortals to achieve such union ; but it would seem, from the account the 
mystics give us, that somehow it is achieved in the higher forms of the 
mystical experience. Now human love is a powerful revealer of personality. 
Through love, I come to &#ow another in a profounder way than by the 
ordinary way of social contact. (It is surely not without significance that 
we speak of a man’s “ knowing ” a woman in sexual intercourse.) And the 
difference between the revelation of God through what we may call the 
ordinary channels and that which comes to the mystic through his special 
experiences may well be that, in the latter, there is a fusion of will and 
intellect in one act, analogous to, but immeasurably fuller than, the’ com- 
munion of souls experienced in human love. 

We recall Gerson’s definition—“ knowledge of God arrived at through 
the embrace of unifying love ”—and are perhaps entitled to suggest that, 
in the mystic’s experience, there is a complete co-ordination of both will 
and intellect, directed towards the supreme Being, who is the perfect and 
adequate end of their activity. Hence we see why it is that the effect of 
mystical contemplation is not merely an illumination of the intellect, but 
also a deepening of the whole personality, an enriching of character, a 
development of virtue. It is this fact which, in the end, is the best guarantee 
of the validity of the mystic’s claim. For in the mystic we have a man (or 
woman) who is invariably distinguished for integrity, candour and sensi- 
tivity of conscience. At the ordinary level of awareness, we find him 
sharing our-beliefs, our ideals, our principles of conduct. It is conceivable 
that, in some cases, the alleged experience of God is a piece of self-deception, 
hallucination, hysteria, megalomania, what you will. It is difficult to 
believe that all the mystics are so deceived all the time. Once admit that 
some of the mystics may be right sometimes, that some of them genuinely 
experience God in an act whereby the whole spiritual nature, will and 
intellect, is operating at the highest level attainable by man (and then only 
attainable through the help of God), and we have sufficient ground for 
claiming “‘ the mystics ” as witnesses to God’s existence. 

Are we not, then, justified in asserting that even whilst the mystics insist 
that it is not possible to express in ordinary language the content of the vision 
they have enjoyed, the intellectual and moral development which result 
from that vision are entirely in tune with the teaching of the Christian 
faith as derived from other sources ? One remarkable feature of the story 
of the mystics is precisely the way in which they regarded ordinary 
Christianity as the test of the genuiness of their extraordinary experiences. 
As Mgr Knox has recently pointed out,! the famous chapter in praise of 
charity * is not just an isolated panegyric. 


1 Knox : Enthusiasm (1951), p. 22. 
® 1 Cor. xiii. 
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What St Paul evidently fears is that an unwholesome preoccupation with the 
charismata in their more startling forms is creating an atmosphere uncongenial to 
the exercise of charity ; it fosters pride, jealousy, backbiting, and other uncharit- 
able emotions. 


Only where there is charity can the Spirit of God really be at work. We 
apply the same pragmatic test to the mystics. 


Whoever will read the accounts given of their experiences by the great classical 
mystics will find a coherence and quiet sanity in the midst of a mysterious eleva- 
tion, and in the midst of exuberance of religious feeling, a dignity and sobriety, 
and a conviction of reality which is all deeply impressive ; it creates a sense of 
spiritual life and experience on high levels, and seems even to command assent 


to its claims.! 


There is one final consideration which is relevant at this point. Readers 
will be aware that all writers on mysticism insist that a normal pre-condition 
of the enjoyment of the high favours of God is a longer or shorter but 
intense period of purgation. ‘‘ Detachment” from all that is naturally 
desirable, selflessness and humility, often an intense suffering, both physical 
and mental, all these seem to be demanded of one who aspires to the mystic 
way. The brightness of illumination must be preceded by a Dark Night 
of purgation. Now I think myself that the literature of mysticism, largely 
owing to the influence of Neo-Platonic writing, is frequently tinged with a 
Pythagorean ascetic doctrine which is in some danger of lapsing into 
Manicheanism. All the same, even whilst we reject a Manichean dualism, 
there is this justification for such language that, in consequence of original 
sin, the perfect harmony which should ideally exist between soul and body 
does not now prevail. In practice it is sometimes, indeed frequently, 
necessary to treat the body as if it were a clog upon the soul’s activities. 
Browning’s line 


Nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul 


is a lovely ideal ; but it is an ideal. In our fallen nature, flesh will not 
spontaneously help soul unless disciplined and compelled. What we said 
at an earlier stage about the hindrance which the image may be to the 
operations of the intellect is here relevant. And again we see how the 
preparation for mystical experience is entirely consonant, is indeed identical 
with, Christian conduct at the ordinary level of teaching and practice. 

We may now turn to consider briefly the question of “ natural mysticism.” 
Is there some experience which is a natural analogue of the fully super- 
natural union with God ? It seems to me perfectly reasonable, a priori, to 
expect that there will be ; it is the sort of thing that is constantly happening. 
Some readers may recall an address called Transposition, published by 
C. S. Lewis in 1949. In it, with his customary subtlety, he discusses the 
problem caused by the fact that both lower and higher experiences so often 
turn out to have the same sort of expression or symbolisation. 


Put in its most general terms, our problem is that of the obvious continuity 
between things which are admittedly natural and things which (it is claimed) are 


1 Butler: Western Mysticism (1922), p. 313. 
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spiritual ; the reappearance in what professes to be our supernatural life of all 
the same old elements which make up our natural life and (it would seem) of no 
others. . . . And you may add that the very same problem also breaks out on a 
lower level, not only between spiritual and natural but also between higher and 
lower levels of the natural life. Hence cynics very plausibly challenge our civilised 
conception of the difference between love and lust by pointing out that when all 
is said and done they usually end in what is, physically, the same act. . . .1 


If it is true, as we have been suggesting, that the intuition of the divine 
nature enjoyed by the mystic is to be attributed to a direct intervention of 
God, enabling the human intellect to Asow without the normal process of 
sensation and conceptualisation, so that somehow the mind is liberated 
from its dependence on imagery, can we think of a similar experience being 
enjoyed by men in virtue of the operation of natural causes ? Now the 
well-attested facts of telepathy and clairvoyance, although accompanied by 
imagery, do nevertheless suggest that, in exceptional cases. the mind does 
operate in almost complete independence of the ordinary mechanisms. 
May it not be that, for whatever undiscovered reasons, natural forces may 
work upon a human being 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In Body, and become a living soul : 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.* 


We are reminded, surely, of the passage already quoted from St 
Augustine’s Confessions. It may be that Augustine’s experience, at that stage 


of his development, was a natural ecstasy. In any case, in accordance with 
the ideas worked out by Mr C. S. Lewis in the address already quoted, the 
fact that the natural mystic and the (alleged) supernatural one use the same 
sort of language is not a final argument for the view that they are both 
attempting to describe the same kind of experience. In the end, the Christian 
mystic, supported by the theology of Christianity, can be our only guide in 
our investigation of the nature of his experience. The natural mystic, if 
he is an unbeliever, will perhaps claim that there is no essential difference 
between his experience and that of the saints who declare that they were 
touched by the finger of God. 
May I quote from Mr Lewis again ? 


Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. The spiritual man judges of all things 
and is judged of none. But who dares claim to be a spiritual man ? In the full 
sense, none of us. . . . Perhaps we have never really attained at all to what St 
Paul would describe as spiritual life. But at the very least we know, in some 
dim and confused way, that we were trying to use natural acts and images and 
language with a new value, have at least desired a repentance which was not 
merely prudential, and a love which was not self-centred. At the worst, we know 
enough of the spiritual to know that we have fallen short of it ; as if a picture 
knew enough of the three-dimensional world to be aware that it was flat.® 


1 Transposition, p. 10. 
2 Wordsworth : Tintern Abbey, 35-48. 
3 Transposition, p. 17. 
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If then we can venture to apply our very limited spiritual experience in 
an attempt to understand something of what the mystics feel, may we not 
argue that the obvious sincerity of their humility should persuade us to 
listen to them when they make such staggering claims for their privileged 
experiences, and not dismiss them as self-deluded dreamers, whose mental 
outlook and theological prejudices make them attribute to purely natural 
phenomena a supernatural cause ? Our line of argument, as Plato has it, 
will find no credit with those who are clever ; but the wise will accept it. 


9 5é 87) amdderkis €oras Sewots pev amoros, copois S€ morn. + 
T. CORBISHLEY 


CXFORD 


1 Phadrus, 245. 
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“ Eating from the Tree of Knowledge always drives us out of some Paradise.” 
W. R. INGe. 
Ir was said of the trio who developed the so-called ‘‘ English Philosophy ” 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that “‘ Berkeley was a more 
consistent Locke and Hume a more consistent Berkeley”! With a like 
indifference to exact statement (such as laborious epigrammatists commonly 
show), it has been suggested that in Karl Barth we have the logical upshot 
of what Schleiermacher began and Ritschl imperfectly pursued. What 
degree of truth, or of plausibility, is there in this? 
To answer that question is the purpose of the present article. 


I 


Schleiermacher’s Christliche Glaube, first published in 1821, was a standard 
textbook twenty-five years later for German divinity students; for example, 


Albrecht Ritschl, who tells of spending days and nights on it “‘ as a matter 
of course.” 1 Barth’s revolt against ‘‘ Natural Theology ” must suggest 
to every reader of that old textbook certain beginnings in it of the nineteenth- 
century  anti-philosophic movement among German _ theologians. 
Schleiermacher set the pattern of freeing the doctrines of the Faith from 
connection with any particular philosophic system, formulated—as such 
systems had been—without concern for the data of the religious conscious- 
ness. He was bent upon keeping theology safe from the changes which such 
association would involve. But nothing could be further from the truth 
about him than to represent him as aloof from speculative interests. In a 
spirit like that of Aquinas more than five centuries earlier, he would develop 
theology and philosophy as support and supplement to each other. The 
Kantian system, compared and contrasted with Platonic and Aristotelian 
theories of knowledge, was his life-long study, and his translation of the 
complete works of Plato into German was for him a labour of love. His 
ethical system presents pre-Christian ethics constantly as related to the 
ethos of the Christian religion, at once fulfilled and amended therein. Repel- 
ling the claim for philosophy to de‘ermine religious doctrine, he claimed 
on the contrary for the data of the religious nature, as exhibited best of all 
in Christianity, that a philosophy which did not find intelligible place for 
these data (explaining them, not explaining them away) was fatally defective. 

But in many quarters this new analysis roused suspicion of its motive 


1 A. Ritschl, On Schleiermacher’s Reden, p. 19. 
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as well as of its upshot. Schleiermacher was among those who exercised 
the anxious thought of John Henry Newman during the period of the 
Oxford Tracts. At that time very few leaders in the Church of England 
—or in England at all—read German: Coleridge, de Quincey, Carlyle, were 
under suspicion for their “‘ exotic” taste in this respect, and Newman’s 
knowledge of the new German theologian was entirely second hand.} 
But he was much disturbed by what thus came to his notice, and his lament 
over what he thought the implicit agnosticism in this Professor of Theology 
is readily understood by those who have learned from secularly-minded 
historians of thought that Schleiermacher was just a free-thinking Romantic, 
engaged all his professional life in affectation of the religious ideas which 
his clerical calling demanded. In those secularly-minded historians the wish 
has here been father to the thought. They look upon Schleiermacher as 
like Ernest Renan, and quote his profession of having remained all his 
life ‘‘ essentially ” a Moravian (of the Herrnhiit piety he had absorbed at 
school) as like Renan’s avowal in old age that he was still at heart a Sulpician.? 
But Renan had abandoned incomparably more of Sulpician, than Schleier- 
macher of Moravian, doctrines. One can cite, as do the historians to whom 
I have referred, many a phrase, many an isolated sentence, which may well 
stir suspicion, and which can be reconciled with his language elsewhere 
only by free handling of the text. I have in mind such passages as those 
in which Schleiermacher dwells on “‘ the symbolism of dogma,” * on the 
contrast between dogmas “ immanent” and dogmas “‘ transcendent,” 4 or 
on the objective validity that would remain undisturbed in his system of 
Christian thought even though there were no “immortal hope.” 5 In a 
long and strenuous controversial career, many a passage committed to 
“the awful permanence of print” will thus invite industrious criticism, 
lending colour, by contradiction of what the writer has said somewhere 
else, to the charge that one so inconsistent though so able must have been 
more or less an impostor. But the inspiration of Schleiermacher’s work, 
such that it has even been called “‘ the rejuvenescence of theology,” is not 
thus to be dismissed. Ever since his day the approach to Theism through 
analysis of what is involved in ‘‘ the Eternal Values ” has been productive 
of an apologetic so much more convincing than any known before that the 
contradictions, the vagueness, the occasional apparent equivocation by 
a disputant conducting war simultaneously on several intellectual fronts, 
should count for nothing in the appraisal of his significance. 


II 


From his days-and-nights study of Der Christliche Glaube, Ritschl learned 
to find in the spiritual values the basis of Theism, rather than in Theism 


1 Cf. Tract 73, Postcript, which avows that its reply to an heretical German pamphlet is based 
on what has been learned of the heretical doctrine from ‘an American periodical.” Mark 
Pattison (Memoirs, p. 114) tells how'he was thought odd for engaging a tutor in German, and 
William Hale White in his Axsobiography of Mark Rutherford (p. 14) tells how at a Congrega- 
tionalist College of the middle nineteenth century in England “ the word ‘German’ was a 
term of reproach, signifying something very awful, although nobody ever knew exactly what 
it was.” 

2 Cf. Renan, Recollections of My Youth, ‘‘ First Steps Outside St. Sulpice,” Part IIT. 

3 Glaubenslebre, passim. 

4 Letter to Blanc, Match 23, 1881. 

5 Glaubenslebre, p. 158. 
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the basis of the spiritual values. But Schleiermacher would never have 
countenanced (as expressing this discovery) Ritschl’s wholesale repudiation 
of philosophic interest. The Ritschlian contempt for “‘ speculative Theism ” 
would have seemed to the author of the Reden due to a quite arbitrary 
exclusion of religious phenomena from the facts of experience for which 
Theism accounts. There is in Schleiermacher no trace of the contention 
that philosophy had caused rather than relieved the perplexities of Christian 
thought—beginning with St Paul’s unfortunate effort to adapt his message 
to Greek pagan categories of expression, and culminating in the philosophic 
“* appeasement ” of the Nicene formule. Nor is there any hostility to the 
** Mysticism ” which Ritschl so denounced (regarding St Augustine as 
completely misled in his gratitude to Plotinus for a preparatio evangelica). 
To find encouragement in Der Christliche Glaube for such anti-philosophic 
crusade, one must strain and twist its text. 

Ritschl, whatever his original debt to Schleiermacher, quite explicitly 
repudiates his teaching here. He shows nothing like Plato’s reluctance 
to “fall upon my father, Parmenides.” In this indeed, as in much else, 
he has left contradictions which the Ritschlian enthusiast still struggles 
in vain to explain away. In one mood, declaring the Glaubenslehre the work 
of “ the only scientific theologian since the Reformation,” he acknowledges 
Schleiermacher as having set a pattern of method; ! but in another mood 
he tells a correspondent that with Schleiermacher’s theological method he 
“never had any sympathy.” 2 The anti-philosophic theologians often 
leave embarrassing puzzles of this sort to those who continue their School. 
Conspicuous at present is Karl Barth’s warning in one place that the Bible 
cannot be invoked as a separate authority because it is “itself Confession- 
bound,” * compared with his declaration elsewhere that by the Bible the 
witness of the Church must be judged, not vice versa.4 

The Comparative Religion of which Schleiermacher might be taken as 
herald was sure to have a severe set-back from Ritschl, for its spring had been 
in the philosophy which he disparaged. Emphasis in the Reden had been 
laid upon spiritual values which obviously might have been in some degree 
shared by founders or promoters of the ethnic Faiths. But if we hold, 
with Ritschl, that only through the historic revelation in the Synoptic 
Gospels can anything be known of God and of his will for mankind, then 
the only interest we can take in the Faiths of those who had never the 
chance even to hear of this revelation must lie in display of the supreme 
value of Christianity by exposure of the follies or incoherences of each 
variety of “‘ paganism” in turn. This inference is not indeed explicitly or 
harshly drawn by Ritschl, but it is difficult to say what he meant by an occa- 
sional phrase about the trust and worship, unfortunately misdirected, which 
in the ethnic Faiths too had arisen from the insistent postulates of the spirit. 


Man as a spiritual being [we read] on the one hand makes the claim to be of 
greater worth than the whole natural system, and, on the other, finds himself 
limited, hemmed in, and subjected by the latter.5 


1 Theol. und Met., p. 54. 

® Letter to Diestel, Leben, Vol. IT, p. 82. We even get this amazing sentence: “ It is an unthink- 
ing and incredible contention that I exclude all metaphysics from theology ” (Theo/. und Met., p. 40). 

3 Credo, pp. 7, 8. 

* God in Action, p. 30. 

5 Drei ak. Reden, p. 10. 
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One wonders why the Buddha, or Confucius, or Plato should be denied 
such productive “‘ value-judgements.” ! 

Despite this new brand of intolerance which might have been expected 
to repel liberal minds, some sources at least of the spell cast by Ritschl in 
theological colleges of fifty years ago are not hard to distinguish. There 
was then deep discontent with the traditional apologetic of Theism, with 
its “‘ First Cause,” its “‘ Designer,” its “‘ Infinite presupposed in the Finite ” 
—by no means the God of the Christian religion. There was appeal, too, 
in exaltation of ‘‘ the Jesus of history ” over “‘ the Christ of the Creeds.” 
Sir John Seeley had well expressed the characteristic attitude of the average 
lay churchman to dogma when he said the avowal “I believe” meant 
no more than this, that “‘ As the words make no impression whatever upon 
his mind, so they excite no opposition in it.” 2 But how had the unintelli- 
gible formule come to be adopted? Ritschl explained this from the effort 
to combine the Galilean Gospel with modes of thought and expression 
remote from it, but prevalent among pagan “‘ intellectuals.” Successors 
in his school developed the explanation. A dogma, wrote Harnack, is 
“a work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel,” ? and his 
Dogmengeschichte illustrating this in detail was welcomed as a great liberator 
of Creed-bound spirits. From interaction of the Christian Faith and Greek 
Philosophy, wrote Kaftan, ecclesiastical dogma arose.4 Thus half a century 
ago the very word “‘ dogmatist ” had become a term of contempt. In like 
manner those who had long chafed under the burden of belief in the New 
Testament miracles, since science seemed to have shown that ‘‘ miracles 


do not happen,” were drawn to a school that freed them from this obligation 
also. It is no religious requirement, wrote Ritschl, to accept in the New 


Testament record “‘ divine effects contravening natural law.” 

But with such clearance of the heritage from the past, what was left for 
Christian faith? This was the question which, a generation ago, more and 
more insistently pressed itself upon Karl Barth, and the Movement he has 
inaugurated is his answer to it. 


il 


Barth’s friend (and ministerial neighbour when he served his first Swiss 
parish during the war years 1914-18) has described his progressive revolt 
against the Protestant Modernist theology he had absorbed at College.® 
His teacher had been Wilhelm Herrmann, among the most noted of German 
Ritschlians in the first decade of the twentieth century. Barth had been an 
apt pupil, but a few years of effort to minister to a congregation, with only 
the Ritschlian religious conceptions as basis of his message, had driven 
him to reconsider what he had been taught. He began to feel that Herr- 


1 This narrowness is conspicuous in Herrmann, who in his Communion of the Christian with God 
(pp. 61, e¢ seq.) expressed doubt whether a Christia1 can enter into the religious experience of 
non-Christians. Cf. W. Wi Bryden, The Christian’s Knowledge of God, p. 139, where we read that 
the “‘ interminable search for God ” in the ethnic religions and philosophies “‘ has always ended 
in complete disappointment.” ‘“‘ All increasing human culture” (writes this outstanding 
Canadian follower of Barth), “ religious or secular, apart from revelation in this special sense 
we are considering, has in the long run . . . but served to deepen life’s perplexity ” (/oc. cit.). 

2 Ecce Homo, p. 73. 

® Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 1, p. 18 (English translation, pp. 17, 21). 

* Die Wahrheit, p. 23. 

8 Zwischen den Zeiten, 1927, pp. §14-15. 
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mann’s account of Christianity had taken the heart out of it. Not that he 
ceased to respect Herrmann, or suspected the Ritschlian preachers of being 
insincere: he had himself been one of them for several years, and did not 
blame himself for such initial following of an impressive routine. But 
what of his position when experience had shown him that it was mere 
routine? We can reconstruct his thought about this. No doubt, he would 
tell himself, he, and others with like message, had rendered some real 
religious service, but incidentally rather than directly: their pulpit minis- 
trations had been determined, happily, only to a limited and occasional 
degree by the theological system they held. Countless liturgical forms and 
symbols, as well as modes of religious expression inherited from bygone 
centuries, persisted, and were the medium of their real appeal. But it was 
surely a most unwholesome state of things in which the preacher’s funda- 
mental convictions, if expressed, would have invalidated his message. 

Thus, with more and more misgiving, Barth continued week by week 
those sermons of psychological reflectiveness upon “ spiritual experience.” 
He had no difficulty in fulfilling this requirement after a fashion to which 
the average congregation would not demur. But he came to wonder why 
the “sermon ” had remained a practice of the Reformed Churches, long 
after the preacher trained in “‘ liberal ” theology had ceased to have anything 
particular to say. He knew how such preachers were in constant search 
for new topics; how they looked for something in the week’s news, some 
publication of popular interest or excitement; some widely discussed 
novelty in social life whose aspects might be set forth with piquant literary 
allusiveness, and no doctrinal commitment, in a piece of wholesome 
moralising from the pulpit. He knew also how different had been the 
spirit of German preachers in the generations before Schleiermacher had 
set the example of analysing human aspiration and Ritschl that of discoursing 
about “judgements of value” in human minds instead of proclaiming 
“the Word of God.” Those earlier preachers, he quite realised, had felt 
with Milton that theirs was “a dreadful charge not to be fulfilled by a 
formal preachment huddled up in the spare hours of a whole lazy week.” } 
The sermon, for one of them, had been central in Protestant worship, but 
in Protestant churches of the Schleiermacher or the Ritschl tradition it had 
passed, as Barth saw it, into.a routine trivial and perfunctory, of which 
(especially in those war years, 1914-18) a man facing a congregation troubled 
and anxious should be ashamed. What was wrong, he asked himself, with 
the “liberal ” theologian of the twentieth century, that he should have no 
such resources as those upon which his predecessors could draw? Was the 
failure to inspire confidence due to the preacher’s own diffident mood, 
faltering where his predecessors so firmly trod? It was with such thoughts 
in mind that Barth withdrew into his study to examine the records of the 
first great Christian expositor. The result was his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

This at least was a monograph with ideas very different from the Ritschlian 
account of religion as having been, in its earliest and purest form, a 
programme for the higher life of mankind on earth, unconcerned about 
** Heaven,” or about a risen and ascended Lord with Whom the faithful 
should partake of sacramental communion “till he come.” The Fourth 

1 Areopagitica. 
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Gospel, with such New Testament epistles as Romans or Ephesians, neglected 
if not deliberately excluded by Ritschlians in favour of the Synoptists’ 
parables of a “Kingdom of God” to be established here and now, was 
brought back to the Church’s earnest thought. No more cautious selecting 
of sermon topics in which the contrast between the preacher’s own con- 
victions and the devout thought of his congregation need not appear! 
That contrast had become, for Ritschlian theologians, too like the distance 
separating the simple piety of Margaret from the theological subtleties of 
Faust, and Barth emerged from his study of Romans convinced that the 
simple piety had been right, but needed a more careful expression. This 
he set himself to supply, bringing back the idea of genuinely “ revealed ” 
truth, a “‘ Word of God ” which—rather than any word of man, however 
sagaciously contrived by a Schleiermacher, a Ritschl or a Herrmann—it is 
the preachet’s office to proclaim. He would recall preachers to the 
inexhaustible riches that lie in exposition of Holy Scripture—back from the 
prevailing drift towards pulpit sociology, economics, psychiatry, and 
other devices of ecclesiastical advertising such as we know too well in the 
Saturday night “‘ Church page ” of our newspapers. ~ 

But, like reformers in general (including those of the sixteenth century, 
with whose name a Barthian is disposed to conjure), this new school of 
iconoclasts would destroy much that the Church ought not to lose. Like 
Lutheranism, too, it has but partially freed itself from the faults of the 
very system it abjures. Ritschlianism, including Ritschl’s now demonstrated 
historical mistakes, may be found constantly in Barthian propaganda. The 
contention that the historic Creeds began in an attempted compromise with 
Greek philosophy has been shown to be often (though not invariably) 
almost the inverse of the truth, since their abounding negations have been 
seen to be protection against just what Ritschlian theory represents them as 
facilitating. But the mistake, so attractive because like a master-key it seems 
(on first trial) to fit so many historical locks, remains with Barth, despite 
its origin in the system from which he has moved so far. Sp does the 
Ritschlian habit of treating all the non-Christian Faiths of mankind as 
instructive chiefly by their failures—as so many foils which make the 
genuine shine all the more by contrast. 


* * * * * 


Looking at the sequence, one must surely note a certain spiritual kinship, 
despite the differences, among these three thinkers about Christian doctrine 
whose work has meant so much to theology in Europe for a century and a 
half. They alike startled a somnolent Christendom with a clarion call to 
realise and to act upon the unique character of the Christian message to 
mankind. What Schleiermacher would have thought of Ritschl or of 
Barth, one can only guess; but uniess I have seriously misrepresented him, 
the criticism he would have passed on these two is fairly plain. What they 
have thought and said of him, we know. What the latest of the thre¢ 
thinks of the second, has also been published. But the detached observer 
of them all must be struck by a common element, however differently 
showing itself. 

Schleiermacher initiated that type of Christian Apologetic resting upon 
the axioms of spiritual valuation which, though implicit in many a thinker 
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of an earlier date, and present in some of his own contemporaries such as 
Coleridge in England,! had not before been set forth with his explicitness 
and clarity of detail. That the essence of his work has been in this respect 
reproduced with immense benefit by innumerable writers in the century 
after his death, is plain. Manifest illustrations of this are the arguments 
put forward by Ritschl and by Barth, for whose escape from a Hegelianised 
theology the impulse and the method are unmistakable in the G/aubenslehre. 

But the teaching.of Schleiermacher lent itself with fatal ease to perversion. 
In his onslaught on those who had perverted it, Ritschl included the very 
teacher to whose work he had himself owed so much. The whole concep- 
tion of “‘ value-judgements ” and of the religious system which can be 
securely based upon them was Schleiermacher’s in origin, though developed 
by Ritschl with a concrete vividness of detail which made it appear as an 
arresting discovery of half a century later. In Schleiermacher, too, had been 
implied what Ritschl developed with thrilling effect, the liberation of 
Christian doctrine from entangling alliance with some special cosmic theory 
reached apart from any thought of the phenomena of the religious con- 
sciousness. The extravagances of the Ritschlian ‘“ anti-metaphysics ” 
should not make one forget or undervalue the relief Ritschl brought to so 
many by disclosing how at least occasionally some puzzle in the historic 
Creeds may be dismissed as an attempted adaptation of the Faith to Greek 
philosophic conceptions of a remote past, and how much mote serviceable 
would have been return to the plain facts of the Synoptic report. 

For some reason Ritschl, reproducing (and certainly not improving) 
Schleiermacher’s argument about the basis of religion in: judgments of 
value, quickly secured, in his sympathetic audience all over the world, 
such readers as had never attended much to the G/aubenslehre. His theological 
pugnacity seems to have been among his attractions, especially his open 
disparagement of the Creeds whose difficulties had been increasingly felt, 
and his declaration of complete freedom for historical and literary criticism 
of the Sacred Writings. How this critical liberality could be reconciled 
with his insistence on the unique authority of the historic Jesus as shown 
by the Synoptists (to the inevitable exclusion of the ‘‘ philosophic ” 
development in the Epistles of St Paul) was far from clear. But there was 
fascination in apparent reaffirming of the sanctities of the Faith while 
accepting and disregarding as irrelevant the scientific or historical amend- 
ments of the theological heritage. The “active principle” (as chemists 
would say) which imparted and sustained vitality was the inheritance from 
Schleiermacher, apart from the additions which popularised but funda- 
mentally weakened it. 

Karl Barth fastened upon the weakening, which time had sane plain. 
There was, he clearly saw, ultimately no escape from “ subjectivism ” in 
the Ritschlian blend, and the exponents of that system in the twentieth 
century had become more and more clearly mere “ psychologists of 


1 Cf. Coleridge’s argument (Biog. Lit., Chap. X) that mathematical axioms differ from moral 
axioms in that the former no man can deny, but the latter no good man will deny. It was, he 
said, a fortunate inconsequence of our nature that enables “‘ the heart to rectify the errors of the 
understanding.” A belief, he pointed out, intellectually coercive would be spiritually ineffective, 
and an assent thus compelled would lack the moral value of a venture of faith. Cf. also Aids 
to Reflection, p. 99. The Biographia Literaria was published a few years before Schleiermacher’s 
Christliche Glaube, and Aids to Reflection very soon after it. 
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religion.” !_ In St Paul, whose work they minimised, Barth found his own 
guide. The mysticism which Ritschl had so disliked came back in the 
Barthian books with the very strength of a Tauler, a Suso, a Theologia 
Germanica (which Luther had prized : as second only to the Bible). How 
do the new objective certitudes consort with that freedom of literary and 
historical criticism which Barth no less emphatically (but more consistently) 
than Ritschl maintains? Only on the basis of the mysticism which Ritschl 
refused. To Barth as to Ruysbroek in the fourteenth century or to George 
Fox in the seventeenth tentury there was a Funk/ein, a Spark, an Inner 
Light, by which the Pauline analysis was guaranteed, and what the textual 
critics made of the sources mattered not at all. Just as the authority of 
Tradition overrides for the Roman Catholic many biblical perplexities 
by which the Protestant has been distressed, so for Barth as contrasted 
with Ritschl the mystic assurance eliminates trouble with “‘ Scripturalism.” 
The strength of his movement lies in its recovery of trust in revelation, 
under a form free from the manifest impediments alike of Roman Catholic 
and of Protestant Fundamentalist piety. 

Its weakness needs no detailed analysis to anyone who recalls the melan- 
choly record of previous cults of Irrationalism, attempts to cure the faults 
of philosophy not by making it more thorough and coherent but by silencing 
it, appeals for a faith which finds in the denial of reason not its difficulty 
but its recommendation. One thinks of Credo quia est impossibile, of St 
Bernard’s denunciation of Abelard (so like the conflict seven centuries later 
between Mansel and Maurice), of Kierkegaard’s Astack upon Christendom, 
and of many another wild flight for protection against what Montaigne 
called “‘ importunities of the mind.” By this time we should need no such 
warning notice as that “‘ This Road leads Nowhere.” But in the very spirit 
of the Comparative Religion which Barthians despise, my aim in this 
article has been to point out the elements of strength in a system whose 
weaknesses are obvious. The enthusiasm it has so widely awakened is, 
as I see it, response to a warning timely and urgent— a warning in an Age 
when “ Liberal Theology ” tended to reduce the Faith to something little 
more that the genial humanism of a Service Club. If the Faith had been 
no more than that, it would long ago have disappeared. Those “ psycholo- 
gists of religion,” so sure of their data in’ fields far less fully explored, might 
well ponder on this phenomenon of our time. Explaining (as they think 
satisfactorily) the influence of other movements, will they tell us whence 
comes the present influence of Barthianism ? They should learn something 


from that enquiry. 
H. L. STEWART. 


HALIFAX 
NOVA SCOTIA 


1 Cf. Barth’s comment on Schleiermacher: “I cannot consider him a good teacher in the 
realm of theology, because, so far as I can see, he is disastrously dim-sighted in regard to the 
fact that man as man is not only in need, but beyond all hope of saving himself; that the whole 
so-called religion, and not least the Christian religion, shares in this need, and that one cannot 
speak of God simply by speaking of man in a loud voice ” (Word of God and Word of Man, p. 195). 
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Ir is not an unfailing rule that you may know a man from his books. Words- 
worth, who was widely read, and whose work is redolent of English litera- 
ture, is almost notorious for the slenderness of his library, and many modern 
writers must depend to a large extent for their books on the many different 
libraries, both public and private, which are accessible to them. Sgren 
Kierkegaard, from the peculiar circumstances of his life, which were those 
of a writer pur sang, and of a writer who had, moreover, practically no 
important personal contacts (in the sense of people from whom he might 
borrow books), may be more safely judged than most by the books which he 
possessed. 

At the auction of his library a few months after his death, 2,197 titles 
were printed in the catalogue.. Several important conclusions may be drawn 
from a study of this list. 

First, let us see what is not there. The natural sciences are represented 
only by @rsted’s Aanden i Naturen and Kjerbglling’s Danmarks Fugle. In 
the Journal entry of 1846 we read that “‘ Complete bedevilment will in the 
end come from the natural sciences.” Again, he says, “‘’To save a man’s 
life for-a few years is just a joke. The serious thing is to die a blessed 
death.”” It is not apparent that Kierkegaard ever went beyond this judge- 
ment on the natural sciences, which he made in the course of his reading of 
Carus’s work, Psyche. 

Secondly, pure history was also practically absent from his shelves. 

Thirdly, there is nothing about other religions. 

Fourthly, there is nothing in English (but in German translation there is 
a certain amount which will be noted later). 

The first striking group of books is that of religious writings proper. 
Bibles and bible commentaries are there in goodly quantity, the bibles both 
in the original tongues and in Danish. The Fathers are represented in about 
forty volumes, for the most part in the great Benedictine edition. ‘These 
are the books he is thinking of when he speaks of “‘ that reverend avenue 
of Church Fathers in whose shade I can still from time to time find rest.” 
There was also a good deal of Church history. One of his favourite histor- 
ians was the German Catholic Gérres. He early possessed copies of Gérres’s 
Geschichte der Christlichen Mystik and Athanasius. Of the latter he said that 
he read it ‘‘ not merely with the eyes but with the whole gullet and the very 
cockles of his heart.” It would seem that his interest is not so much in the 
history of the development of doctrine as in the personalities of history, or, 
to use his own terminology, the “‘inwardness” of history. Arnold’s 
Kirchen und Ketzergeschichte, Ketzer-Lexikon, Naturgeschichte des Ménchtums, 
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and Legenden der Heiligen, all point in the same direction. So, too, do the 
many books of the Christian mystics—Thomas 4 Kempis, Tauler, Suso, the 
Theologia Germanica, Guyon, Angelus Silesius, Arndt, etc. He had early 
secured the twenty-two volumes of the eccentric preacher Abraham a Santa 
Clara. There were many books of sermons on his shelves, and Kierkegaard 
customarily read one sermon every Sunday, by Luther, or Mynster, or 
others, taking them in orderly succession. Sometimes he would read a 
sermon on a week-day, and sometimes he would thus be confronted by a 
warning from the Gospel. Early in 1848, as he was anxiously wrestling with 
the problem of whether he should publish his Christian Discourses (in which 
he expresses the Christian ideal so clearly), he came across the story of 
Nicodemus first in Mynster and a few days later in Luther. The story of 
that clever man who decided for Jesus only after anxious delay was like a 
sign to Kierkegaard, “‘ What a warning to me, not to flee back | ” 

Secondly, the group of philosophical writings is large, the Greek and the 
recent German writings being most strongly represented : Socrates and 
Hegel, the twin foci of his thought, the two from whom he learned most, 
who were so near to him that he could almost forget them when he wrote 
that he had learned only from one writer (Hamann). Only when one grasps 
that Kierkegaard is as attached to the thought-forms of Hegel as to the 
maieutic category of Socratic irony, is it possible to begin to grasp his 
existential dialectic. Spinoza’s complete works were there, but do not seem 
to have affected Kierkegaard very profoundly. Is this the touchstone which 
indicates that Kierkegaard is at the last not to be reckoned among the 
philosophers ? Trendelenburg (whom he heard in Berlin) is there in his 
complete works, and Schopenhauer is represented by his main works, Kant 
by the Kritik der reinen Vernunft and the Kritik der Urteilskraft. There is no 
British philosophy at all (what would he have said to David Hume ?). 
There is also a group of sub-philosophical works by such writers as Boehme, 
Swedenborg, Baader, etc. 

Of Danish literature there is naturally a good representation. Baggesen, 
Oehlenschlaeger, Hans Christian Andersen, Heiberg, Blicher, Bredahl, 
Paul Moller, Christian Winther—most of the names are scarcely known in 
England to any but specialists. Of Grundtvig there were only a few isolated 
titles. 

Of English literature in German translations there was Shakespeare, 
Byron, Shelley and others. There was also some French and Spanish 
translation. But most of the foreign literature was German, especially the 
literature of the Romantics. Here is one of the most significant groups, 
consisting of more than two hundred and fifty volumes. 

This group of the German Romantic literature, with its quality of the 
marvellous and symbolic and fantastic, is not far removed from the folk- 
literature in which it cast such strong roots. The group of folk literature 
in Kierkegaard’s Library is perhaps the most significant of all, comprising 
sagas and heroic tales, legends and ballads and fairy tales. The Greek and 
the Latin, the Wallachian, Dutch, Magyar, Celtic and German tales are all 
here. The Arabian Nights, Grimm’s Tales, Rahbeck’s A@/dgammel Mors- 
kabloesning; Old English, Swedish, German and Serbian songs, Murner’s 
Schelmenzunft and Brandt’s Narren-Schiff; and finally a great many volumes 
about legendary figures such as Don Juan, Dr Faust, the Wandering Jew, 
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Till Eulenspiegel, Markolf, and Cyprian, go to complete this group of about 
a hundred volumes. Nor were these a legacy from his father’s time ; many 
of the works only appeared in the eighteen-forties. They were new books, 
which Kierkegaard acquired as they came out. Here is a clear and signifi- 
cant interest in Kierkegaard’s life. Nor is it entirely separate from the 
interests represented in the other groups, religion, philosophy and bell/es- 
lettres. For in the group of religious writings are the writings of the mystics, 
among the philosophical writings, the theosophical, and in the esthetic 
writings the marked preference for the Romantics. 

This interest may be defined as being a trend towards the Romantic, if 
one uses literary terminology ; or towards the mystical if one attempts a 
philosophical formulation ; or towards the numinous if one wishes for a 
theological description. None of these terms is adequate, however, and the 
inadequacy expresses a lack in precision altogether. For Kierkegaard can by 
no means be relegated to any customary category of mystic or romantic or 
the like ; yet he is at home in all the spheres indicated by these words. 
The truth is, he is at home in so many spheres, yet finally at home in none, 
that categorisation fails us. The clue seems to be in that group of volumes 
on his shelves which led him away into the land of archetypes, of legendary 
figures, and inexhaustible symbols of an ancient body of experience : we 
call these stories and traditions fairy-tales, and we reduce them to the 
stature which makes them at home in the nursery. Yet how uneasily some 
of them take their place there. And some, of course, can never be there at 
all, and reappear for the modern sophisticated mind only in novels or plays 
or the opera. For Kierkegaard this land peopled with figures more rich 
and personal than those living people whom he rarely treated with sufficient 
seriousness ; even Regine herself—for it was himself, not she, in her 
particularity, whom he treated so seriously—seems to have been the means 
not merely of relaxation but far more of depth and dimension. Here with 
Don Juan or Faust or Aladdin he was able to move at ease in the developed 
forms of the real world. His liking for Mozart, with his precise and delicate 
forms filled with inexhaustible sweetness, is of a kind with this literary 
delight. 

Kierkegaard not only used the figures of legend and fairy tale in many of 
his most striking and esthetically successful works ; he also created those 
tales himself. The Anxious Lily and the Anxious Dove are examples of 
this. Their excellently told tales have affinities with the Indian Book of 
Jataka, where plants and animals talk together. But Kierkegaard’s tales 
have the added depth of Christianity which is not found in others of this 
kind, like La Fontaine and George Orwell’s Animal Farm. 

When we recognise how Kierkegaard’s imagination was fostered and 
enriched by this great tradition, we may understand why his work was in 
its essence unsystematic and why it spilled over confusedly, defying 
boundaries. His opposition to Hegel is grounded in something stronger 
and deeper than a metaphysical objection : the force of his fantasy is all 
against the system. 


When I am weary of the old and “‘ tire of the day,” the fairy-tale is for me the 
water of rejuvenation which does me so much good. Everything earthly and all 
finite sorrows are resolved there (Pap., I, 134). 
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But this was not a permanent resolution of life for Kierkegaard. For 
it is in this context and against this background that we may see the nature 
of the influence excited in Kierkegaard by his father, as he stood on the 
height of Lyng and cursed God in his despair. This memory remained 
with the son as the memory of a sudden and deep revelation of an enchanted 
world. But in the end this enchanted world exerted on Kierkegaard a spell 
which, touched by the wand of Christianity, changed to a curse. 


There is a profound meaning in what is told of the Venusberg that he who 
went upon it could never find the way back. The difficult thing is always to find 
the way back from pleasure. It is something of the same sort as is told in the 
Sagas, that the man who is spellbound must play the same piece backwards and 
every time he makes a mistake he must begin again from the beginning (III, 22). 


The way back for Kierkegaard out of the enchantment of that smiling 
world, which concealed terror as well as surprise, is the struggle of his whole 
life for “ recovery.”” But this is not a psychological category, it is rather a 
movement of the person towards its wholeness which Kierkegaard also 
terms “ becoming a Christian.” It cannot be said that he ever wholly 
recovered in this sense. That is why the core of his authorship remains 
hidden, and a subject of acute controversy : the end which might have made 
the whole of his life more plain, made it a whole, was never reached. In 
the last phase of his life he entered upon a fearful struggle along the way of 
asceticism, exhibited in the shrill tones of the writings in The Instant. In 
this exposure of official Christianity, and the implicit exposition of real 
Christianity, all that is left of the Romantic influence is the astringent and 
terrifying quality. The richness of style has now disappeared. The powers 
of the enchanted world are now only a memory which Kierkegaard cannot 
accommodate to the ordinary world with its hatred of surprise as well as of 
terror. Kierkegaard is left on a narrow ridge, between the two worlds, at 
home in neither : the fairy-tale world is accursed, the ordinary world is 
not blessed, and the Christ’s Cross is all Kierkegaard has left. 

In the eighth number of The Instant (published in September 1855, two 
months before his death), Kierkegaard tells a story of a poverty-stricken old 
couple who prayed to God for alleviation of their distress, and one morning 
they discovered on their hearth a great precious stone. All their need was 
at an end. But that night the old woman dreamt of paradise, and there an 
angel showed her the chair which was intended for her. On the back of the 
chair a gteat jewel was missing. The angel told her that this was the stone 
she had already had, in advance, on earth, and she could not also have it in 
paradise. But the old couple prayed to God to remove the stone to its 
right place, and this he did. 

In this story the rich elements of Kierkegaard’s imagination have been 
reduced to a bare and terrible minimum, and are operating on the narrowest 
ridge of the way towards Christianity. Here, in negation of life, death 
overtakes him. 

RONALD GREGOR SMITH. 
LONDON 

(The material on which this essay is based—but not the conclusions—is derived 
from an essay by Carl Koch given in an Appendix to his Soren Kierkegaard og 
Emil Boesen, 1901.) 
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On the one hand, science, or “‘ the scientific method,” is now, it would seem, 
an Alexander with (in principle at any rate) no further worlds left to conquer: 
it is becoming less and less possible to confine it to any one sphere (¢.g. 
“the measurable” or “‘ the material”) or to mark out any province as 
sacred and inaccessible (again, in principle at any rate) to it. On the other 
hand, at the same time a new foe has arisen against it: on the Continent, 
it has been recently pointed out, the old opposition between science and 
theology has been replaced by that between science and existentialist philo- 
sophy (including atheistic existentialism); just as it was claimed at one time 
that there were two truths, scientific truth (or “‘ of the intellect ” or “‘ reason” 
or “head ””) and theological truth (or the truth of faith or revelation or, 
as some injudiciously put it, “‘ of the heart”), so now it is implied, if not 
asserted, that alongside of, or over against, the truth of science (if it is to be 
called truth) there is existentialist truth. The basis of the new opposition, 
the casus belli so to speak, is objectivity. Objectivity, one is somehow made 
to feel, is anathema to Existentialism, the ultimate sin, the sin against the 
Holy Ghost of its theism or atheism as the case may be. And in objectivity 
is included all that goes or is thought to go with it: the elimination of the 
subject; impersonalism, detachment, dispassionateness, disengagement, 
spectatorism; the universal, general or typical; comparison, classification, 
analysis, abstraction, statistics. Certainly the problem of objectivity, and 
that which is dependent upon it, the problem of communication, form the 
crucial test of every existentialist philosophy. It is through their not 
dealing adequately with the first that, in Heidegger and Sartre, the great 
existentialist truth that all deep philosophy is autobiography seems to be 
reduced to a kind of solipsism, in effect if not in form, a refusal or deprecia- 
tion of communication and of the conditions necessary to it, if not a reasoned 
denial of its possibility. From Martin Buber and Gabriel Marcel, on the 
other hand, we get the impression that no experience, at any rate no expe- 
rience that is intensive or pervasive enough, or expressed impressively 
enough, can be merely subjective or fail to have “ ontological significance ”; 
in short, that autobiography is philosophy. In this second case, I hasten 
to add, we have to do, not with a consequence of any philosophical assump- 
tion made by either of these thinkers, but merely with an impression, an 
impression which arises from their failing to define their attitude to 
objectivity and “ objectification” except negatively. Thus, in Marcel’s 
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philosophy the experience of presence is fundamental. But when he dis- 
cusses it (¢f. The Mystery of Being, Vol. 1, Chapter X) he is anxious all the time 
to point out that it is not “‘ an objective event,” that it is “ non-objective,” 
that it can have “essentially nothing to do with the objective as such,” 
that it is a mystery and that to degrade a mystery into a problem (by 
“* objectifying ” it) is “‘a fundamentally vicious proceeding, whose springs 
might perhaps be discovered in a kind of corruption of the intelligence.” 
Yet the significance, surely, of such an experience (e.g. “‘ of the presence of 
someone who is no longer even among the living ”’) is precisely that, though 
it may contain no perceptual element whatsoever (it is, of course, not the 
same as seeing a spook), it can be as “ objective ” as the sudden and unex- 
pected sight of a mountain round the corner, and that its ‘‘ objectivity ” 
may be defined and even tested as precisely, as “‘ scientifically,” as the 
objectivity of such a sight: it might be established, for example, that like 
the sight, the experience of the presence has not been initiated or condi- 
tioned by the subject (the presence need not have been “evoked” or 
“invoked ” and may differ in important respects from ‘‘ evoked” or 
“invoked ” presences), and that either “ welcoming” or “ rebuffing ” 
makes little difference to it; it might also be shown that it differs as much, 
and perhaps in the same way, from the experience of a ‘‘ merely subjective ” 
(e.g. a dream or hallucinatory) presence as the sight of the mountain differs 
from the delirium tremens vision of pink rats. And yet, though this need not 
always be so, the presence may not be accessible except to one person at a 
time, and may be inaccessible even to that person subsequently (except, of 
course, in memory). Had Marcel dealt with the “‘ objectivity,” instead of 
only with the “ non-objectivity,” of such an experience, he would have 
begun to deal with the problem of the mystery of presence, to use what he 
must regard as an impious oxymoron; but impious or not, he would by 
this consideration have guarded himself against the danger, which he rightly 
fears, of his philosophy falling into the hands of the eloquent amateur or 
literary exploiter; perhaps that is precisely what he will do in his second 
volume.! A similar attitude to objectivity is to be found in Buber. Having 
made the really fruitful distinction between the I-thou and I-Thou relationship 
on the one hand and the I-it relationship on the other, he insists that 
“ objectifying ” leads merely to the second, and he does not at the same time 
deal with what may be merely an I-I relationship but claims to be an I-thou 
or I-Thou relationship, or with the criteria whereby its claims are to be 
validated, although an examination of these criteria would take us straight into 
the heart of the problem of objectivity. But unless it comes to this heart, and 
comes to it in a positive frame of mind, all existentialist philosophy, even of 
Marcel’s and Buber’s brand which one may not improbably regard as 
destined to be the philosophy of the future, will be exposed not merely to 
the danger deprecated by Marcel, but even to the far graver one of not being 
clearly distinguishable from either the arbitrary or malicious mythologism 
manifested, for example, in Nazism or the invincible dogmatism and doc- 
trinairism typical of Marxism. 

But first let us see what it is that can provoke the existentialist attitude. 
There is the view, which may be all the more effective because it is not 
formulated, that the “‘ objective” universe is devoid of colour, of experienced 


1 This was written before the appearance of the second volume. 
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warmth or light, of life, of beauty, majesty, of all value, of all, in short, which 
constitutes real existence, and consists not even of vibrations, but only of 
algebraic equations, colour, etc., while all the constituents of real existence 
are merely subjective. Or there is the valuing of that of which there can be 
accurate, verifiable “‘ objective ” information but which turns out to be only 
a non-existent average and to this corresponds the depreciation of the con- 
crete existing individual, of all that is necessarily left out of this information. 
Or there is the pathetic desire in every moral being to be the perfectly just, 
impartial, dispassionate, ‘‘ objective” man, with no emotions except the 
right ones, to whom everybody pays lip service but who is in the end dis- 
covered to be as much nobody, as non-existent, as unreal as “‘ the average 
man.” In reaction against any of these attitudes we may come to feel that 
reality is always a total, bloc or holophrastic—that is to say, an existential— 
situation, constituted or created anew momently, to which all abstractions 
and distinctions, especially the distinction between subject and object, do only 
violence; in short, we may be driven into a kind of cosmic mysticism (as 
distinguished from theistic mysticism which is, on the contrary, reached by 
abstraction), and the business of the philosopher, we may come to think, is 
not to proceed, like the scientist, by eliminating the subjective—through 
comparison, analysis, etc.—and reaching out after the objective only, but 
to brood or, in the words of Marcel, “‘ reflect deeply,” on the existential 
situation, “‘in order to get a gradually more and more ample insight into 
it,” “‘a process which has essentially nothing to do with the objective as 
such ” since it implies “the presence to the self of the other that is not really 
separable from it’; and we may neglect to ask what kind of self is legiti- 
mately involved. Indeed we may go so far as to reject even counting as an 
abstract operation and to insist on making it concrete and existential, like 
the old Parisian mother of twelve who each time she was questioned about 
the number of her children would count them on her fingers one by one, to 
the annoyance of the officials who had to deal with her, and while doing so 
would give the biography of each and her relation to each, surprised each time 
that the total should be the same and indignant when it was suggested to 
her that she should think of a dozen eggs, because she felt insulted by being 
compared to a hen. 

Nevertheless, it is precisely in existential situations, in situations in which 
the whole person is engaged and in which he wishes to be more engaged, 
and more “‘ truly ” engaged, that the problem of objectivity and of the eli- 
mination of the subjective arises as a burning question. To establish this 
is the purpose of this article. 

And first of all, whence did the European passion for objectivity originate ? 
Not in science. It originated in the education of the early founders of 
European science, which was an education in classical scholarship. That is 
to say, in response, something typically existential. For it is the business of 
the scholar to establish first and foremost what exactly a certain Greek or 
Latin poet, for example, said, to think and feel as the poet wanted him to do; 
in this, ideally speaking. at least, the whole of him (his imagination, his 
emotions, his sensitiveness to all values), and not merely his intellect, is in- 
volved; but only that whole (not “ that part of the whole ””) which existed, 
so to speak,when the poem was written, it may be nearly 2,000 years ago; 


1 The Little Madeleine by Mrs Robert Henrey. 
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everything else, not merely what is peculiar to him, but all of consciousness 
(of imaginative, emotional or moral reverberation) that has been developed 
during, it may be, the course of two millennia has to be rigidly excluded or 
discounted as “‘merely subjective,” as belonging only to the studying subject 
and not to the studied object, at any rate for the purpose of getting an 
** objective ” judgement, a correct interpretation of what the poet meant. 

Secondly why is the passion for objectivity really a passion, a most 
unintellectual and a most existential phenomenon? Because it is essentially 
moral and religious or spiritual (¢.e. existential), developed in, and never 
inseparable from, a moral or spiritual (7.e. an existential) situation at least 
in the background. And now let us see how the quest for objectivity 
arises in such situations. 

A situation in which one loves is existential par excellence, is in fact the 
prototype of all existential situations, at least according to Buber and Marcel: 
in it one is wholly engaged and one is not, and one does not desire to be, 
separate from the object of one’s love. But real love means loving a person 
as he really is, and not the fancy picture of him (consisting of amiable charac- 
teristics) which our love as an emotion tends to create for its own ease; 
for to love such an image is really to love oneself (one’s ease) only. There- 
fore really to love a person one has, often by a violent effort, inspired, 
however, by love itself, to eliminate one’s subjectivity, that is to say one’s 
love as an emotion (in the sense at any rate of discounting its projections), 
to detach oneself or stand apart from him, to objectify him, to view him 
objectively exactly as a psychologist, sociologist, historian or statistician 
might. (Something like this may be elicited from Buber’s own article 
** Distance and Relation” in the Hrpperr JouRNAL, January, 1951.) In 
fact the first power of love is unwearied objective attention exactly like the 
scientist’s, not seeking rest in any subjective fancy picture but questing 
endlessly after knowledge like the scientist and testing all that claims to be 
knowledge by his methods, analysis, comparison of many instances, elimina- 
tion of the subjective, etc. Of course the loved one’s nature can never be 
exhausted or finally summed up by the psychologist, sociologist, etc. But 
that has nothing to do with his being loved or even with his being a person, 
but with the nature of being and knowledge as such. The second power of 
love is unwearied hope; but hope also, precisely to prevent itself from weary- 
ing, has a tendency to make fancy pictures both of the present and the future, 
and this tendency must also be guarded against by a ruthless “‘ scientific ” 
objectivity, precisely in order that our hope may be of the real kind, the 
really unwearying one, and not a cheap substitute for it. In short, the quest 
for objectivity is part of the quest for a real I-thou relationship (instead of 
one which pretends to be this but really is an I-I relationship), and not for an 
I-it relationship, as Buber seems to imply. The fact is that both he and 
Marcel confuse, wilfully, one is sometimes tempted to think, epistemological 
with moral considerations. With an insidious equivocation they use 
** object ” and “ objectification ” at one time as they are used in epistemo- 
logical discussions, but at another in the sense of “ thing ” and of “ turning 
into an object or thing,” and so give the impression that to treat a person 
objectively is to treat him like a thing.’ But is it? A doctor has to treat his 


1 For Berdyaevy “objective” seems to be partly synonymous with “expressed” or 
“externalised.” 
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patient objectively in the sense that he must not be misled by his own, it 
may be “ humane,” feelings into thinking or doing the wrong thing, but 
this objective attitude need not incline him to cut up his patient as he would 
a piece of meat or wood, that is to say without any consideration for the 
patient’s own welfare. There were Nazi doctors who did so behave to 
their patients or rather victims. But this they did, not because they were 
doctors or objective, but because they were animated by the same evil 
spirit which animated also others who were not doctors and who were in 
no sense objective. Or perhaps “‘ objective ” always is really a moral term; 
but then being objective means, morally speaking, being free from self, 
and not turning other people into objects in the sense of things. 

Every moral situation is existential, and it is unnecessary to point to the 
particularly urgent need, more obvious to everyone in the moral sphere 
than in any other, for detachment and objectivity in order to make judge- 
ments about right and wrong which are undistorted by feelingand prejudice. 
However, part of the objection to objectification is that it abstracts from 
moral valuation and that a situation abstracted from such valuation is no 
longer human, no longer, in fact, a situation; this objection is urged 
especially against the would-be scientific historian, the historian who wants 
to give the history of actions without passing moral judgement on them. 
But the urge to this kind of abstraction (different from the one just men- 
tioned as involved in all moral judgement) is itself a moral one, at any rate 
if the urge to truthfulness is “ moral.” It arises in the following very 
interesting way. There is a deep-seated tendency in man as a moral being 
to want a moral picture of the world in plain black and white, or to want 
‘praiseworthy characteristics to go always with praiseworthy characteristics 
only and blameworthy qualities to go with blameworthy qualities only; 
it is part of our general desire for simple consistency or harmony (again 
for the sake of our ease). But whether one who is admirable as a husband 
is also admirable as a statesman or vice-versa, or whether a forger is not also 
an affectionate and dutiful father, are questions of fact to be settled like any 
other questions of fact; the settlement may, however, entail viewing the 
man judged as he is irrespective of our moral valuation of him, or viewing 
him with a mind undistorted by suggestions coming from such moral 
valuation. This is a fairly simple tendency, and guarding against it need ~ 
involve no more than abstraction from a particular moral judgement. 
Another tendency equally deep-seated is less simple, and to deal with it 
successfully we may have to abstract or abstain from moral valuing or any 
valuing altogether. It is the inclination to look for the nature, or at least 
the mark, of value in something that belongs to the same order of being as 
the elements constituting what we may call the factual situation (the situation 
as it is apart from its value aspect or dimension), e.g. in something physical or 
perceptual: thus, if we think drinking morally wrong, we are sure to want to 
maintain that drink always /as/es nasty; if we think a man devilish, we are 
sure to expect to find horns, a tail and cloven hooves on him, while if we 
regard him as Christ-like, we shall cherish secretly the conviction that he 
has hidden wings, that a special odour (the “‘ odour of sanctity ””) emanates 
from him and that his body consists of a special substance, a quintessential 
substance (Aristotle’s notion of the quintessential substance as composing 
the heavenly bodies because they are ryudrepx or of greater value is 
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evidence that this tendency can work in minds which are anything but 
primitive). Now, it may very well be that at the back of this all but inera- 
dicable tendency there is the intuition of some profound truth. But the 
fact remains that we must decide the taste of the condemned drink simply 
by tasting, completely uninfluenced by our condemnation of it (though only 
for this purpose), while the question of the horns, etc., or of the wings and 
odour we must determine by examining the devilish or Christ-like man 
exactly as though he were a sheep or an ostrich or a cabbage, that is to say 
neglecting all valuation (though, again, only for this special purpose—we 
shall return to this important limitation later). Unless the moralist abstracts 
sometimes from a particular valuation and at other times from all valuation, 
he is apt to be the biggest liar on earth, all for the sake of a story that will 
point a moral, and to be responsible for 90 per cent. of the cynicism of 
mankind, in his disillusioned dupes, and for the utter discredit of morality. 
In fact, no doubt to avoid such fatal lying, the Roman church takes special 
care to secure such abstraction in the case of the claims made on behalf of 
putative saints, through the advocatus diaboli specially appointed for this 
purpose. Instead of railing against the would-be scientific historian, the 
moralist should cherish and honour him at least as an advocate of the Devil 
whose mission it is to save the moralist from being a liar. 

We may, however, think that value is a kind of numinous presence of an 
order of being different from that of the perceptual, or, more generally, 
factual situation to which it attaches. This is what Marcel seems to think. 
He calls such a presence non-objective and instances the widely recognised 
invulnerability or sacredness of the defenceless and says it is the business 
of philosophy to take a strict stand against the claims of the sociologist or 
psycho-analyst to discover the origins of this sacredness. A presence, we 
have already shown, is not non-objective, unless we identify, arbitrarily, 
objectivity with thinghood. But we may agree that philosophy must show 
the absurdity of trying to find the origins either of sacredness or of any 
other value (including the zxsthetic) in anything but the value itself, just as 
it must show the absurdity of trying to derive the concept of number from 
anything other than the concept of number. But when it comes to the nexus 
between sacredness or any other value and a particular factual situation we 
have quite a different question, one to which the sociologist or psycho- 
analyst may legitimately have quite a lot to say, and precisely on the subject 
of the objectivity or subjectivity of the connection. Marcel has chosen an 
example such that what he says in connection with it is likely to be convincing 
to most of us. But let us imagine a primitive countryman accustomed to 
the wooden plough to whom we suggested ploughing his land with a 
tractor. He would certainly feel he was being asked to do violence to, and 
to expel, a numen or numinous presence and he would react to our suggestion 
and our attempt to explain the origin of his feeling much more drastically 
than Marcel expects philosophers to react against the sociologist or psycho- 
analyst. The trouble is that value, or perhaps only some value (e.g. sacred- 
ness), is apt to become connected with a situation holophrastically or en 
bloc, or to lend a holophrastic or bloc character, and thus an absolute 
uniqueness and incomparability, to the situation with which it has become 
connected. Hence in such a case analysis and comparison are resisted 
passionately, for the simple reason that through them the nexus between 
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the value and the situation or between it and certain elements of the situa- 
tion may be broken and the numinous presence withdraw in the way the 
city gods of old left the city which had been captured by the foe. Take, 
for example (and take at its best and highest) the situation of monogamous 
family life. It is a complex situation of which the main elements are the 
love between a man and a woman, their physical union and the begetting 
and rearing of children. Not only has it been regarded as sacred, but the 
sacredness has been up to now connected only with that trinity taken 
indivisibly. ‘Then along come the sociologist, anthropologist and psycho- 
analyst and by their method of analysis and comparison convince a very 
large number of persons that the exclusive connection between the sacred- 
ness and that trinity taken indivisibly is merely subjective, that is to say, 
determined by certain social, historical, psychological conditions of the 
subject. At the same time the practices of birth-control, artificial insemina- 
tion and adoption of children spread, and the bloc situation is split up into 
many different situations, including that of love and physical union between 
a man and a woman without the begetting and rearing of children or with 
the rearing only of adopted or artificially begotten children, and that of a 
family with a mother only and with artificially begotten children. We may 
certainly describe the break-up as having come about through subjects 
having been made to objectify, to stand out of, and view from the outside, 
a situation in which mankind has been for centuries intimately involved. 
But there are two ways of regarding the break-up itself. We may consider 
that the sacredness of family life has been dissolved. But on the other hand, 
we may think that what has been dissolved is only a constricting taboo and 
negation (a sense of the impious rather than of the sacred) and chat the field 
of the sacred has actually been extended, so as to include these other 
situations also. (The god has not so much left the city as become a universal 
instead of a merely city god.) In any case we shall have to admit that the 
process of objectification has arisen not through any intellectual trick (it 
would be wrong to attribute it to the sociologist, anthropologist or psycho- 
analyst though they have helped it), or through any attempt to treat persons 
as things, but existentially, through the pressure of life, and indeed of the 
sense of the sacred, seeking to extend its horizons. 

The process of objectification may have even more far-reaching results 
than this. It may lead us to the conclusion that the nexus between any 
value (e.g. the sacred) and any particular factual situation must always be 
more or less subjective, that is to say dependent upon the changing condi- 
tions of the subject, and therefore itself changing or provisional. At the 
same time it may show us that the sense of value as such, of value ready to 
be attached now to this, now to that situation, is itself unaffected by such 
conditions. If this happens, we shall decide not that value (the numinous 
presence) is non-objective and that the attempt to objectify it is fatal to it, but, 
on the contrary, that value is as objective as anything can possibly be, that 
is to say independent of the particular conditions of the subject, and that 
objectification widens, deepens and purifies our sense of value, purging it of 
all that is accidental or inessential (that it makes us really see that God alone 
is good). And we shall have reached our conclusion existentially, through 
the exploration, often agonised, of values. 

With religion we come to the sphere of the sacred or numinous proper. 
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Also to the existential situation proper, or that which all types of existen- 
tialism agree, as they do not agree in the case of love, to regard as exis- 
tential. (For the atheist existentialist the existential situation is that in 
which man faces the absence of God, man’s all-aloneness and all-insuffi- 
ciency, the dereliction of his existence—and such a situation is certainly 
-teligious.) Religion is also the sphere in which man’s curious servitude to 
bloc situations can reach its extremity, one which is extravagant indeed: 
the religious man tends to look upon every tittle of his bible as divinely 
inspired and every genuflexion as divinely ordained, and upon every depar- 
ture from either as not merely non-sacred, but as a profanation, as some- 
thing that not merely drives God out but lets the Devil in. But in time he 
comes to feel the servitude as servitude, as the letter that kills the spirit of 
religion, and then he tries to stand out of and to objectify, or view objec- 
tively, the particular religious situation in which he has allowed himself 
to be imprisoned; he tries also, and nowadays with the help of the scientific 
ot would-be scientific comparative study of religions, to view objectively 
the religious situations of others in which he is not immured himself; thus 
in the end he is liberated by the insight that God is a spirit to be worshipped 
in spirit and not to be confined to one particular form. Into this freedom he 
is brought existentially, i.e. by the religious impulse itself, working through 
objectification. 

But objectification, abstraction and detachment, and with them existen- 
tiality, in excelsis are to be met with in the man who endeavours to find God 
apart from all forms, to confront immediately the Presence which is the 
source of all presences, to worship God as pure Spirit, he himself being 
reduced to mete spirit, to secure an immediate and so unadulterated I-Thou 
relationship. To do this he tries to detach himself from, to objectify or to 
know objectively, not only his own emotions, will, imagination and intel- 
lect, but emotion, will, imagination and intellect as such (or in their human 
or natural form); and he seeks to do this not merely by abstraction (i.e. 
intellectual distinction), but by a kind of separation, by means of “ the 
negative or purgative way.” } 

Many sincerely religious people will call this futile and illusory mysticism. 
But they cannot deny that true religion is the life of real faith, hope and love, 
and to make sure that they are not confusing these with the confidence and 
assurance of ignorance or of temperamental or biological energy, or with 
the promptings of the sexual, parental or gregarious instinct, or that they 
are not dependent upon some comforting misinterpretation of the facts 
(e.g. that evolution assures automatically progress, or that human nature is 
essentially good, or that virtue is always rewarded), they need to practise 
themselves something very like the abstraction and objectification of the 
mystic; certainly like that of the scientist. Indeed the passion behind the 
scientist’s objectification is, we have already said, essentially moral and 
spiritual or mystical. It is, as Marcel recognises, the urge to ecstasy, in its 
proper and literal sense, i.e. being taken out of oneself. Like the mystic’s 
abstraction and objectification is that which is necessary to the artist. It 
may sound a wanton paradox to say that the artist has to abstract from his 
imagination and to try and see things as they are apart from it or objectively. 
Yet this is precisely what, for example, an artist has to do whose imagina- 

1 See Body, Mind and Spirit (pp. 116-22) by Philip Leon. 
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tion is predominantly tragic and who for practical or moral purposes has to 
know what a given situation in life is like objectively, e.g. whether it is 
really tragic or whether he merely imagines it to be so. Even for the pur- 
poses of his art he may have in a sense to ask not merely what a given situa- 
tion, but what life as such, what reality as such is like apart from this imagina- 
tion. Otherwise he will become more and more bound to a few limited, 
more or less self-generated responses which will then constitute “ his 
imagination.” For this not to happen there must be something which is in 
some sense an “‘ objective ” reality and which both stimulates constantly 
new responses on his part and controls them, as the model does for the 
portrait-painter or even as the objective tree does for the man who per- 
ceives it or the historical situation for the historian who investigates and 
interprets it. 

But in this case the term ‘‘ objective ” seems to be somewhat stretched, 
and this leads us to ask what is the meaning of “ objective ” and “ objecti- 
fication.” But as questions about meaning are apt to lead one away from 
philosophy to lexicography, it is better to ask when is the distinction 
between subject and object or between subjective and objective employed 
usefully and unambiguously and when does it lead us into confusion and to 
an impasse. In the first place, then, certain difficulties do not arise so long 
as we remember that “ distinction,” as also “‘ abstraction,” does not mean 
“ separation.” Even the mystic, who comes nearest to seeking a kind of 


separation, aims in reality not so much at extirpating his nature or human 
nature (the particularly subjective or the more generally subjective), but at 
distinguishing between what comes from it and what comes from a higher 
source, and also at developing a power to resist and control the promptings 


that come from what he distinguishes as nature. But the insoluble per- 
plexities in the subject-object or subjective-objective controversy centre 
round the question how the object can exist “‘ apart from,” or “‘ indepen- 
dently of,” the subject (“ How does colour exist apart from, or in the 
absence of, perceiving subjects?” ‘“‘ How does value exist apart from 
valuers? ”’),. I have myself used expressions suggesting separation (e.g. 
“ elimination ”) partly because they are customary, partly in order to lead 
up to the perplexities. In the second place, the distinction is a methodo- 
logical one: it arises in our trying to relate to each other the different parts 
of our experience or to correct and extend it. Certain judgements, we find, 
are what they are merely because of the special conditions of the person 
making them (the subject): such is the judgement that her son is brilliant 
which the fond mother makes just because she is a fond mother; or the 
judgement that he is confronted by a certain presence on a spot which he 
believes to be, but which actually is not, consecrated ground, made by 
someone who has read that such presences may be expected on consecrated 
ground but who does not meet with them on ground which is consecrated 
but which he thinks is not; or the opinion of the primitive agriculturalist, 
due to the narrowness of his experience, that the use of a plough tractor is 
somehow a sin against the god of the field; or the belief, prompted it may be 
simply by reverence for sanctity, that the corpse of a particular saint is 
incorruptible; or the conviction that the world is (literally or metaphori- 
cally) rose-coloured, due to looking at it (literally or metaphorically) 
through rose-tinted spectacles or with eyes suffering from a certain affection. 
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It is such judgements as these that we mean to subsume under “ subjec- 
tive”; though in doing so, we distinguish between determining, limiting 
or distorting conditions on the one hand and enabling conditions on the 
other (e.g. rose-tinted spectacles and eyes affected in a certain way are deter- 
mining, limiting or distorting, while spectacles for the short-sighted and 
eyes for everyone are enabling conditions; reverence is a determining con- 
dition for the man who, only because of his reverence, judges the saint’s 
body to be incorruptible, but an enabling condition for the man who sees 
his sanctity). Each of these judgements is contrasted with the judgement 
in or on the same situation which is independent of determining conditions 
though it may be dependent on enabling conditions, and which is called 
objective: ¢.g. the judgement of the person looking through specially 
tinted spectacles or with specially affected eyes is contrasted with that of the 
person using untinted spectacles or using no spectacles and having normal 
eyes; the saint-worshipper’s unverified judgement on physical incorrupti- 
bility with that of the physiologist who, whether possessed of reverence or 
not, is guided by strict laboratory tests in deciding for or against incorrupti- 
bility. In all these cases the comparison is always hetween one judgement 
and another; it is clear, useful, and necessary, and here is no field in which 
it cannot or need not be made, as the selection of the examples is intended to 
indicate. The trouble begins when we try to pass from methodology to 
metaphysics or when we combine or confuse one with the other: from 
judging what things are we try to pass to what they “ really ” or “ ulti- 
mately ” are (as though we could pass to anything but another judgement 
as to what they “ really ” or “ ultimately ” are); we try and compare not 
one judgement with another, but a judgement of what a thing is with what 
it “really ” is; we fail to distinguish between determining and enabling 
conditions, or we conceive the relation of the latter to a judgement to be 
the same as that of the former, and we proceed to ask what is the colour of 
a thing when there are no enabling conditions, no eyes, for seeing it 
(strictly speaking we ought to ask what colour should we see if we looked 
with no eyes) as though this were the same kind of question as asking what 
do we judge the colour of a thing to be when there are no determining, 
limiting or distorting conditions, #.e. when we look at it without rose-tinted 
spectacles but just with healthy eyes; or we ask what is beauty or, more 
generally, what is value, when there is no beholder or no valuer as though 
we were asking what is a judgement of beauty or value which is unaffected 
by distorting or limiting conditions. It is then that, having tied ourselves 
into Gordian knots, we try and cut these by saying that there is no colour 
in the absence of a percipient, no beauty or value in the absence of a beholder 
or valuer (no object in the absence of a subject), or that in some spheres at 
any rate the distinction between subject and object does not hold, or does not 
hold in the same way as it doés in others. But we never had any business to 
pass froma sensible distinction to fantastic questions and their more fantastic 
answers; on the ground of that distinction at any rate we can neither assert 
nor contradict, nor attach any meaning to, the proposition that (in certain 
spheres at any rate) the object does not exist in the absence of the subject. 
Thirdly and chiefly, the subjective-objective distinction is useful because, 
and so long as, it is relative, made for a specific purpose (the same applies 
also to abstraction, detachment, the spectator’s attitude): the scholar has 
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to abstract from, beware against, or detach himself from, all post-Homeric 
consciousness only for the purpose of determining what Homer really 
meant, and that consciousness is the cause of subjectivity only in relation 
to that purpose, é.e. in so far as it interferes with it; the lover has to detach 
himself from his love (more exactly, from certain misconceptions prompted 
by his feeling) only for the purpose of deciding whether the beloved is, 
for example, honest, clever or beautiful; the would-be scientific historian 
has to detach himself from the moralist in himself (more exactly, from cer- 
tain distorting emotions that certain perhaps justifiable condemnations or 
approbations may give rise to) only for the purpose of deciding, for example, 
whether Hitler did or did not do or order a certain thing, whether he was a 
good strategist or loved good music (but not, of course, for the purpose of 
deciding whether he was a good man), and of course he does not detach 
himself or abstract from all the rest that makes him a subject (his emotions, 
his sensations, his perceptions), nor can or should anyone detach himself 
from enabling conditions; even the mystic who seems to aim at an absolute 
or total detachment or abstraction from, or rejection of, subjectivity does 
no more than abstract piecemeal from what he calls nature only for the . 
purpose of distinguishing from it in particular cases what he feels is imme- 
diately supernatural or divine; or—since his purpose is practical—whatever 
his language suggests, his practice, we may say, shows that he does not 
jump out of his skin (his subjectivity) at one leap, but gets one new piece of 
skin grafted on himself at a time while keeping within all the rest. As for 
the scientist, he may be said not so much to abstract as to provide us with 
formule or theories for the correlation of many different experiences and 
judgements—+.g. not so much to abstract from colour as to enable us to 
correlate the ordinary seeing of brown rats with the imagined seeing of 
pink rats 'in delirium tremens. But in the essays at metaphysic already men- 
tioned there seems to be implicit a kind of absolutising of this distinction, 
an idea of detachment or abstraction from the subject or subjective as such 
(not in relation to this or that), and of attaining the absolutely objective. 
It is the evident impossibility of such abstraction or detachment and of 
such attainment that also helps, covertly, the statement that in some spheres 
the subjective-objective distinction does not hold. But the real answer is 
that an absolutising of a relative distinction voids it of all sense. Alterna- 
tively we may say that we have here an absolute ideal to which, as to every 
other absolute ideal, we can only be related asymptotically, and whose 
function is an eminently existential one: it serves as a reminder that we can 
never have knowledge which is final, which needs no further modification 
or adjustment ; or more generally—for the subjective-objective distinc- 
tion, we have said, is ultimately moral and spiritual—it acts as a purge of the 
self from the self to which there can be no end and as an equally endless 
urge which will not let us rest in anything (any theory, belief, view-point, 
certainty, institution, practice, with which we have identified ourselves so 
that it has become the self), as a perpetual nisus towards self-transcendence or 
the re-creation of the subject-object relationship (subject-object relatively 
to this or that context of whatsoever kind), a aisus which makes of the human 
condition a ‘‘ moving image of eternity.” 
PHILIP LEON 
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THE NEED FOR STILLNESS 


By 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


Four hundred years ago, in the middle of the sixteenth century, there was 
born in Lincolnshire the son of a country gentleman, whose claim to be 
remembered is so unusual as possibly to be unique. It is summed up in an 
epitaph written by one John Taylor Upon the Life of that most worthy Gentleman, 
Mr Henry Welby. 


“ Old Henry Welby, well be thou for ever, 
Thy Purgatory’s past, thy Heav’n ends never. 
Of eighty-four Years Life, full forty-four 
Man saw thee not, nor e’er shall see thee more.” 


The story of this man, who withdrew into a solitude as silent if not as 
remote as that of any medieval anchorite, was recorded in a tract written 
shortly after his death, and later published in Phenix Britannicus, Miscellaneous 
Collection of Scarce and Curious Tracts. He was born in or about 1552, son of 
Adlard Welby of Gedney, Lincolnshire, by his first wife, a lady from Hull. 
After matriculating at St John’s College, Cambridge, he became a student 
of Law at the Inner Temple. On his father’s death he inherited an income 
of about £1,000 a year, which in those days represented a reasonable fortune. 
He married and bought an estate from Lord Wentworth, Goshill, in Lincoln- 
shire. His wife was Alice White, a niece of the first Lord Burghley, whose 
sister, Anne Cecil, was her mother. There is a record of at least one daughter 
of this marriage, her wedding to Sir Christopher Hildyard of Yorkshire 
having taken place at St Giles’ in London, in July 1598. Henry Welby’s 
life was that of a cultivated country gentleman, not unlike the agreeable 
existence later to be described in the pages of John Evelyn’s Diary. He 
travelled, visiting France, Italy, Germany and the Low Countries, and he 
read a great deal. He was a scholar and linguist, and it is recounted of him 
that there was no book worth reading, “‘ brought over from beyond the 
sea, or published here in the Kingdom, which he refused to buy, at what 
dear Rate soever.” Suddenly, in 1592, when he was about forty, his 
tranquil days were roughly shattered. He had a younger brother, John, 
who appeats to have been wild, and possibly not quite sane; resenting 
Henry’s efforts to reform his character, he made a sudden attempt on his 
life, trying to shoot him with a pistol. The older man was able to disarm 
him, to take away the “tormentary engine” to his chamber and extract 
the bullets. Although his life was safe, the experience must have had a 
lasting effect upon his mind, for thenceforward the country gentleman 
was transformed into a permanent recluse. 

# He gave"up his“country estate and took a house in London, at the lower 
end of Grub Street, near Cripplegate, where he remained for the rest of 
his life in solitude. For forty-four years, until he died, he never left the 
house, and spoke to nobody save one old servant .Elizabeth, who “ made 
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his fire, prepared his diet, and dressed his chamber.” He reserved three 
rooms for himself, for sleeping, eating and study, and while the woman 
was attending to one room, he withdrew into another, so that even with her 
he communicated only in case of extreme necessity. His way of life was 
silent and austere. He dressed plainly, in sad-coloured cloth, without 
ornaments. He is described as being of middle stature, with a brown 
complexion and a pleasant cheerful countenance. 


His Hair (by reason no Barber came near him for the Space of so many Years) 
was much overgrown; so that he, at his Death, appeared rather like a Hermit 
of the Wilderness, than the Inhabitant of a City. 


He became a vegetarian, refusing to eat flesh or fish, nor would he drink 
wine; he subsisted almost entirely on gruel, oatmeal boiled with water, 
varied sometimes by a little bread or the yolk of an egg, and in the summer 
occasionally by a salad of herbs, and he drank a kind of small beer, or milk 
fresh from the cow. Yet for all his Spartan self-discipline he did not 
grudge enjoyment to his fellow-men. On special occasions, at Christmas, 
Easter and other festivals, he loved to provide lavish meals for the poor 
people in the district. Great dishes of meat were brought to him, capon 
and goose, beef and brawn, which he proceeded to carve himself, having first 
pinned on a clean white napkin and drawn white holland elbow-sleeves over 
his arms. Before the distribution he gave thanks for this abundant food 
which he himself would never taste. He watched people from his window, 
and if he observed any who were lame or sick, he sent out alms to them, 
presumably through the faithful Elizabeth, “and not a Trifle to serve them 
for the present, but so much as would relieve them many Days after.” 
He also had enquiries made, again no doubt by the same servant, into the 
circumstances of the people whom he had noticed, their industry, the number 
of their children and so on, and was always ready with liberal assistance 
where it was required. It seems clear therefore that he was not a hater 
of his kind, in spite of the fact that he denied himself human intercourse, 
and even drew up a comprehensive list of people whom he refused to see: it 
included, as well as his brother—which was not surprising—his son-in-law, 
daughter, grandchild, tenant, servant, young or old, rich or poor. His 
wife is not mentioned, so it is to be hoped for her own sake that she died 
before he entered upon this strange existence; it is even possible that a 
contributing factor impelling him towards it may have been the fact of 
her death. 

Forty-four years, nearly half a century, is a long period to spend in solitary 
confinement. How did he pass his days? Some lines in a poem, written 
about him after he died, declare that 

“ There was to him no greater Recreation 
Than Fasting, Praying, Reading, Meditation. 
He was free at any moment to abandon his self-imposed stillness, and as he 
did not do so, it seems clear that it fulfilled a deep inner need of his nature, 
which he was not able to gratify by any other method. 

A case of solitude even more remarkable for its completeness, although 
of comparatively short duration, has occurred within the last few years. 
In the winter of 1944-45 August Courtauld spent seven months in the 
Arctic, five of them absolutely alone. He was a member of a British 
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Surveying Expedition, which went to Greenland and established a meteorolo- 
gical station on the Ice-Cap, a hundred and twenty miles inland, with the 
intention of leaving two men there during the worst period to make regular 
observations. A small party finally set out from the Base on the coast 
to accompany them to their destination; in the course of their journey, 
owing to terrible gales, they were compelled to leave behind some of their 
equipment, including their wireless set and five ration-boxes. In the words 
of one of the surveyors, Martin Lindsay: 


The party was now faced with two alternatives. There was insufficient food to 
leave two men at the station, and if those weather conditions persisted, it would 
not be possible to relieve the garrison until March or April. Either they had to 
abandon the station, or one man could be left there on a slightly reduced food and 
fuel ration which would last him until about the end of April. They were very 
reluctant to take the first alternative, as those meteorological observations meant 
so much to the success of the expedition, and for this reason Courtauld decided 
to remain alone. 

In view of the obvious risks attached to leaving one man up there by himself, 
three out of the other four people present strongly urged the evacuation of the 
station. Courtauld, however, insisted that there was no necessity for such action. 
He said that he was well fitted to stand a prolonged period alone and that he 
remained behind on his own responsibility. It was a very stout-hearted decision. 


So Courtauld stayed. 

Lindsay relates that once long ago, the British Government had offered 
a free pardon to some condemned convicts on condition that they would 
spend a winter in the Arctic. They declined, preferring death to that 
unimaginable solitude. Courtauld lived there alone from December 7, 


1944, until May 5 of the following year. The temperature was fifty degrees 
below Fahrenheit. His home consisted of a tent bricked over with lumps 
of snow, and two circular snow-houses. Every three hours from nine in 
the morning until nine at night he went outside to take his observations, 
emerging through a tunnel dug out of the snow. This had to be swept clear 
in every fresh drift, until increasingly heavy blizzards and frostbite on his 
toes made further digging impossible, so that the tunnel became blocked 
up; thereupon he made himself a new doorway by cutting an opening 
in the roof, which he could close with a ration box. He had an adequate 
food supply, plenty of tobacco and books and a paraffin lamp; but several 
gallons of paraffin leaked away, the stock of candles was insufficient, and 
in time he had to ration himself for light and heat. He began to do this 
by spending half the day in darkness, and cooking only one hot meal a day, 
his morning porridge; finally even that meagre allowance had to be cut 
down, so that he lived almost completely in darkness, sleeping for short 
spells at a tyme. On March 21 a blizzard closed up the opening in the roof 
so that he could not even continue to do the routine work outside, which 
until then must have sustained his spirit. Tobacco and chocolate ran out. 
He had not enough light by which to read, a deprivation which might have 
been worse, if he had not by then presumably known his books almost by 
heart. The romantic glow of embarking upon such an adventure must have 
faded soon after it was begun. What then did he think about in his 
imprisonment? An entry quoted from his diary in January shows him 


1 Three Got Through : Memoirs of an Arctic Explorer. 
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preoccupied with the intense cold; like other Arctic explorers, he also 
often day-dreamed about food. Lindsay says: 

Living in the dark, he seems to have found no difficulty in keeping up his 
spirits. To occupy his mind he designed several things such as “ the perfect 
meal ” and “‘ the perfect boat,” and a plot for a book; and soon after he got back 
to the Base he committed these ideas to paper before he could forget them... . 
Sometimes he used to recite verse and sing to himself. 

Lindsay could know Courtauld’s thoughts only in so far as he himself 
chose to reveal them. What other matters, beside physical discomfort and 
practical planning, occupied the mind of the man who lived alone in the 
Arctic for five months of winter darkness, with the gales howling around 
his little encampment of snow? He had chosen to stay, so he must have 
been conscious of power within himself to endure; in addition there may 
have been in Courtauld, as in Henry Welby, a profound craving and 
unconscious desire for the perfection of stillness. Both men are altogether 
exceptional in their voluntary acceptance of extreme isolation. Although 
the latter made his choice under the impact of shock upon a sensitive 
temperament, and the former was impelled by a high sense of duty, neither 
could have lived under their self-imposed discipline without a secret craving 
for solitude, which in a less extreme form represents a universal need. 

If the herd instinct is recognised as being common to mankind, why is 
not its opposite impulse accepted as equally valid? Is there not an instinct 
to draw apart, to separate from the herd, if only for a time, to become an 
ind ‘dual who reflects, rather than a creature which conforms? In particular 
cases such separateness is, if not commended, at least allowed: always, 
for instance, it seems to have been understood that artists and prophets 
must withdraw awhile from the common grazing-ground into the wilder- 
ness, in order to devote themselves to their highly specialised functions. 
Passivity should precede activity, and the strenuousness of the latter may 
be measured by the intensity of the former. Olive Schreiner the novelist, 
whose mystical temperament struggled in lifelong conflict against her 
rationalist mind, once wrote to her husband: 


It’s a very wise, curious instinct that makes all people who have imaginative 
work (whether it’s scientific or philosophic thinking, or poetry, or story-making, 
of course it doesn’t matter, so it’s original work, and has to be spun out of the 
texture of the mind itself) try to creep away into some sort of solitude. [May 26, 
1898.] 

Religious systems recognise this need, and have usually made provision 
whereby some of their followers might retire from the world, temporarily 
or for life, in order to give themselves up to that solitary contemplation 
which at some time or another must appear necessary to most if not all 
human beings. Dostoievsky has said that he who cannot understand a 
monk cannot understand the nature of man, and monasteries and nunneries 
continue to exist and to attract devotees into their cloisters, even into the 
severity of Trappist stillness. The Society of Friends bases its form of 
worship on collective silence, although this may no longer be as profound 
as in the days when Lamb wrote A Quakers’ Meeting: 


Reader, would’st thou know what true peace and quiet mean: would’st thou 
find a refuge from the noises and clamours of the multitude; would’st thou enjoy 
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at once solitude and society; would’st thou possess the depth of thine own spirit 
in stillness, without being shut out from the consolatory faces of thy species; 
would’st thou be alone, and yet accompanied; solitary, yet not desolate; singular, 
yet not without some to keep thee in countenance;—a unit in aggregate; a simple 
in composite:—come with me into a Quakers’ Meeting. 


Yet collective silence, no matter how complete nor how well sustained 
it may be, is never the same as separate and individual silence. The quality, 
if not the value, is at once changed by the presence of others, however 
unified they be in purpose and desire. The benison of stillness in full 
perfection must be experienced alone. It has been said that religion is 
what a man does with his solitude; might one not enquire conversely 
what it is that solitude does to a man? There is excitement in aloneness, 
combined with a deep sense of peace, a tension and a relaxing, an ebb and 
flow, which in some mysterious fashion recharges the soul as an electric 
battery, when exhausted, can be recharged from the main source. In a 
recent issue of the Hippert JouRNAL,! there appeared in translation the 
tenth Gifford Lecture by Gabriel Marcel, in which the following passage 
occurred: 


To what degree are we within our rights in turning our glances towards a 
higher sphere than this? What are—at the point where we are supposed not yet 
to have received the enlightenment of any special revelation—these floating, 
glittering, these unfixed lights, that can to some degree throw light into the 
obscurest depths of our beings ? 


In solitude the mind is attuned to receive such floating sparks; it is at 
one and the same time cleansed, and infused with renewed energy, much 
as a swimmer is braced when, hot and dusty, he plunges into the ocean 
stretching before him in glittering immensity to the curve of the globe. 
It is as though his spirit felt eternity, even while his body was conscious of 
the well-being of rhythmical movement. In a drawing by Blake, which 
was recently exhibited in a private collection, a man is shown alone in a 
distant cell-like room, and by some magic of perspective there is conveyed 
to the beholder both a sense of the peace of extreme solitude, and the power 
of intense concentration. 

Where, inside our modern crowded and mechanised hive, is this cell of 
quiet to be sought and found? Society has always, at every stage of its 
development, encroached upon the solitude of the individual, and it is not 
suggested that the throb and hoot of self-propelled vehicles is actually 
more disturbing than the rattle of cartwheels on cobblestones must have been 
long ago; nor even that traffic congestion and petrol fumes and aircraft 
ovethead distract the mind now more than the clamour and stench and 
confusion in narrow medieval streets. But escape has become more difficult 
out of our hideous, sprawling, industrial cities, and paradoxically the very 
means by which the countryside has become accessible to town-dwellers 
has at the same time destroyed its brooding solitude. Homes are over- 
crowded and leisure is scarce, yet we may well exclaim with Davies the 
poet: 

“* What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ?” 


1 July 1950. 
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The care-laden mind may unconsciously be driven to seek refuge in 
sickness of the body; yet a hospital ward with its rigid time-table, its 
bustling nurses and doctors, its suffering concealed under a veneer of 
cheerfulness, while aiding physical recovery, is not an ideal sanctuary of 
peace. Prison itself no longer offers solitude, for behind the high walls 
which like a fortress shut off the outside world, there are as elsewhere too 
many inmates, so that several may have to share the cell which was intended 
for one alone. Churches, too large for their present-day congregations, 
offer cool space for meditation throughout the week, but only believers 
will choose to accept that hospitality. Yet the desire for solitude is not 
confined to them: rationalists, humanists, agnostics and atheists all share 
a need for the time and the place where they can be alone, to rest, as it were, 
within the depth of their own stillness. 

There appears to be room for some kind of non-theological retreat, 
open to all alike, requiring no key of dogma to unlock its doors. The 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty does more 
to fulfil such a need than any other public Body yet in existence. By pre- 
serving intact at least some of the most beautiful parts of England’s “‘ green 
and pleasant land,” woods and hills, fields and coastline, it does provide 
some opportunities for refreshment and renewal of the spirit, and of peace 
in nature, the peace of which Goethe wrote: 

“ Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh; 
In allen Wipfeln 


Spiirest Du 
Kaum einen Hauch.” 


Even in urban districts there could be a place of quiet, if the new Community 
Centres which are springing up everywhere would consider such provision 
as a part of their function. The Bishop of Coventry has planned an undeno- 
minational chapel to be within the great new Cathedral which is there to 
be built. Would it not be possible in future to attach a kind of lay chapel, 
room for meditation, to any building which is intended for community 
life? There are many citizens who might be grateful for such a gift of 
stillness. 

The hermit Henry Welby was abnormal in his absolute and complete 
withdrawal from contemporary social life; August Courtauld was excep- 
tional in the will-power which enabled him to dwell for many months in 
Arctic solitude, and such as they are not to be measured by ordinary 
standards. The average man has neither the opportunity nor the strength 
of mind, nor even the intensity of desire for such stillness as was theirs by 
choice; yet even he may sometimes feel the longing for the lake isle of 
Innisfree, there to “‘ live alone in the bee-loud glade.” And he too perhaps, 
in his everyday life, may on occasion be conscious of peace like “ lake- 
water lapping with low sounds by the shore,” as Yeats was conscious. 


“While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


LEWES 
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A.LTHouGH the influence of Emerson’s mystical monism upon American 
thought has gained him attention as a philosophically oriented thinker, 
Emerson’s contemporary and Concord neighbour Nathaniel Hawthorne 
has had until lately little recognition as such a systematic and considerable 
man of ideas; he has more often been thought of as a peculiar figure con- 
cerned with ancient atmosphere, gloomily “ psychological ” effects and 
rather far-fetched and glamorous sins. And lately critical interest in the 
art of negation has, at last finding an intellectual value in Hawthorne, 
overemphasised the undeniably important themes of evil and sin, so that 
the writer appears too often as an almost Calvinistic moralist. The distorted 
picture of Hawthorne as a Puritan has been allowed to become classic and 
unquestioned. 

Hawthorne, like Emerson, inherited that New England temperament 
which was given to deep introspection and solemn moralising. This is 
evident in both his soul-searching tales and his abstracted morals; the latter, 
although often inadequate to the complexity of their stories, are striking and 
sometimes cogent. And both explicit statements such as these and un- 
ambiguous representations in fictional terms support, imply, and reinforce 
an attitude toward the nature of human life. I submit, then, that Hawthorne 
does hold a serious and a remarkably consistent view of life; although 
certain (negative) aspects of this view have been so accented by critics as to 
obscure others, the artist’s idea of man’s estate, quite consciously held and 
integrated with its dramatic expression, is not simply one of unrelieved 
original sin. It involves the balance of natural evil with natural good: it 
is a whole vision. 


II 


A stubborn moral dualist in his insistence pon the reality of evil, Haw- 
thorne could not be sympathetic with the optimism of the New England 
transcendentalists; his devils are real, although they may, as in The Celestial 
Railroad, deny their own existence. And evil is present in all his work: 
dramatically as adultery, cruelty and murder, symbolically as a poisonous 
flower, a serpent and a scarlet letter. But if he is no transcendentalist, 
neither can Hawthorne approve the grimness of anti-vital Puritanism. His 
criticism of Puritan cruelty in The Gentle Boy, which concerns the harsh 
treatment of the Quakers, becomes explicit condemnation in The Man of 
Adamant, in which the heart of Puritan Richard Digby, who despises the 
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world and humankind, is turned to stone. The self-objectifying and 
masochistic nature of Puritanism is more subtly exposed in The Minister’s 
Black Veil, where an obsession with man’s fallen state, his isolation in self, 
is symbolised by the veil with which the introspective Mr Hooper hides 
his face from his fellows. The minister is cut off from a community not 
only by the fact but also by the symbol; he sees only sin, only isolation, and 
he cannot realise the possibility of virtue, of love and marriage. So sin- 
centred Puritanism in the very realisation of evil becomes an agent of evil; 
isolation is the fact and symbol of sin. 

For Hawthorne the experienced world is dual, both good and evil, but 
the human soul is not the depraved thing of Puritan theology. Neither 
Calvinism with its single emphasis on divine transcendence nor Trans- 
cendentalism with its overemphasis on divine immanence embraces the 
human situation which the romancer presents: that of the soul a little lower 
than the angels 'n creature estate, infinite in (unrealised se/f-limited) nature. 
The dualist mystery of temporal and eternal, real evil and real good, is an 
apparent paradox which the essentially monist rationalisations of Calvin 
and Emerson do not grasp, but which is basic to Hawthorne. The climax 
of Earth’s Holocaust is a declaration by the Devil that only the purification of 
that “‘ foul cavern,” the human heart, will save the world; in the heart 
exists “‘ the original wrong of which the crime and misery of this outward 
world [are] merely types” (v, 227-8).1 Sin is in the heart, not only in ex- 
teriors; to this extent Hawthorne obviously agrees with Satan. But what 
is the nature of the heart’s corruption? In another sketch the muddy and 
clogged river which reflects the sky is “‘ a symbol that the earthliest human 
soul has an infinite spiritual capacity and may contain the better world 
within its depths ” (iv, 8). And the ideas of man’s infinite spiritual capacity 
and his original flaw are joined in a notebook passage: the human heart is 
to be allegorised as a cavern with sunshine at the entrance but terrible gloom 
and monsters in the interior—an interior which becomes darker and darker 
and seems like hell itself until at last, deep within, there is a region of pure 
light. ‘‘ These are the depths of the heart, or of human nature, bright and 
peaceful; the gloom and terror may lie deep; but deeper still is the eternal 
beauty.” 2 Here is Hawthorne’s complete view. The social and artificially 
imposed standards of action make man appear on the surface to be polite 
and pleasant; but beneath this apparent level is the real darkness, the heart’s 
selfishness or depravity; and beyond the real imperfection, at the core of 
human nature, is the sympathetic soul of pure human existence. Unlike 
extreme romantics, Hawthorne insists upon the real presence of darkness 
and evil in all men; and unlike extreme reactionaries he insists that the 
artificial light of imposed social codes is not the only one, but that man’s 
true light is in unrealised God-created humanity. 

The story Rappaccini’s Daughter is an embodiment of this belief. Beatrice 
Rappaccini is the daughter of an erudite scientist, a man who is throughout 
referred to as another Adam. She has been nurtured with poisons and she 
is beautiful but deadly; her very breath destroys. Thus she is isolated. 


1 The identifications (of quotations) occurring in parentheses within the body of this paper all 
refer to the Old Manse edition: The Complete Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1900), 22 v. 

2 The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven, Yale U.P., 1932), p. 98. 
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She tends her father’s poisonous flowers and she seems to be a sister to the 
gorgeous and noxious shrub which symbolises beautiful but death-involved 
external nature. But Beatrice says of her apparent sisterhood with this 
nature, “‘ If true to the outward sense, still it may be false in its essence.” 
This is an insistence by the heir of Adam that he is something more than one 
of the soul-less objects of sense; and Beatrice’s objection is eventually 
sustained, as I shall try to indicate later, in terms of salvation and triumph. 
The character of Beatrice, the power of this passionate outburst and the 
tone of the story suggest the statement’s absolute as well as dramatic sig- 
nificance. 


Ill 


More often than in such explicit terms Hawthorne indicates his vision 
of the soul’s true state in his representation of sin, the evil force which 
destroys the soul from within. Every sin actually dealt with by Hawthorne 
is an act against humanity, against persons. The basis of sin is inhumanity, 
and as the condition of man’s isolation from his fellows is his fallen state, 
his propensity for communion is man’s hope; and his failure to live as a 
brother among men (or as a husband in marriage) is his sinfulness. 
Wakefield is the story of a man who disappears from his home, leaving his 
wife, in order to be master of his fate and to enjoy selfishly the pleasure of 
being missed and mourned. Such a person is shown to be living in the most 
subtle and pitiful evil. Richard Digby the Puritan and Wakefield the egotist 
both cut themselves off from humanity and are morally lost. And so are all 
men who set out to treat others objectively, thus withdrawing themselves 
from personal sympathy. Doctor Rappaccini, who makes his daughter’s 
life an experiment, is one of these. In this he is a type of the Hawthorne 
antagonist. The recurrence of scientists and learned men as evil figures 
in Hawthorne is notable; each of these men is devoted to selfish ends, 
supposing them to be the ends of pure science, all without any personal 
motivation. The Hawthorne villain is always and basically impersonal. 
That is his villainy. 

The essential sin of impersonality or isolation is exposed in Ethan Brand. 
Ethan has spent his life in wandering through the world looking for the 
unpardonable sin. He returns at last to the point of commencement, having 
found the great sin in himself: in his attempts to probe objectively into the 
minds and souls of others (he is psychologist, philosopher, scientist in one), 
he has “‘ lost hold of the magnetic chain of humanity.” 


He was no longer a brother-man, opening the chambers or the dungeons of our 
common nature by the key of holy sympathy, which gave him a right to share in 
all its secrets; he was now a cold observer, looking on mankind as the subject of 
his experiment . . . (iii, 135). 


And thus he becomes “‘a fiend.” At last he actually destroys himself, 
symbolising as it were the destruction he has wrought of his own soul. 

The notion of sin expressed here is borne out in Hawthorne’s other work. 
In The Scarlet Letter the sins of Hester and Dimmesdale, who break marital 
vows and lead lives of deception in their sexual relationship (perhaps partly 
justified, Hawthorne suggests, because it expresses true love), are much less 
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degrading than the sin of Hester’s husband Roger Chillingworth, who 
“has violated, in cold blood, the sanctity of a human heart ” (vi, 282). 
Here is another of Hawthorne’s classic cold figures of evil, a man whose 
passion is passionless (the imagery describing him combines paradoxically 
ice and fire), whose revenge is dictated by the ultimately most unjust idea of 
impersonal justice; he speaks of ‘‘ Heaven’s own retribution ” and behaves 
*‘ with the severe and equal integrity of a judge, desirous only of truth...” 
(vi, 107); he digs into another man’s heart as though into a grave, into 
** mortality and corruption.” And Hawthorne says, ‘‘ Alas for his own soul, 
if these were what he sought ” (vi, 183). He becomes fascinated by the 
pursuit of sin, like Ethan Brand. While Hester and her lover Dimmesdale 
suffer, Chillingworth turns diabolic, twisted and perverted. In the end he 
too is self-destroyed, his desire frustrated and his humanity gone. 

The catalogue of utter villains could be carried on to illustrate that cold 
impersonality which all have in common, But the completely black sinners 
are not the only characters who reveal the nature of moral evil. In the 
Blithedale Romance, the reformer Hollingsworth loses his humanity in his 
obsession with the abstract idea of prison reform. Cold and unconscious of 
personal relationships, he brings about the death of Zenobia, the woman 
who loved him. At last he realises with horror that rather than a reformer 
of murderers he is himself a murderer. Another protagonist who kills the 
woman who loves him is Aylmer in The Birthmark. A scientist, he is led by 
his pride and his desire for external perfection to attempt the removal of 
one tiny flaw—a birthmark—in his wife’s beauty. Here again is the obses- 
sion with the flaw—limitation or evil. But this mark is in a larger sense 
man’s birthmark. Concern with the external blemish leads to Aylmer’s 
viewing his wife as an object of experiment, and the result is that in destroy- 
ing the birthmark he kills the woman. Impersonal action, false and finally 
disastrous, is sinful action. 

Hawthorne’s dramatic expression of sin as both state of being (propensity) 
and action involves always the idea of isolation. That isolation from 
humanity which is almost complete in the profound sinner is an agonising 
state of being in other characters, a state manifested in various ways: in 
Egotism it is a serpent gnawing at the vitals; in Lady Eleanore’s Mantte it is 
a gorgeous cloak, costly but carrying with it the germs of disease and death; 
in The Scarlet Letter it is the stigma representing both the isolated state of 
Hester Prynne and the evil of a society which forces a person into sin and 
then brutally denies her fellowship. Piety, knowledge, will, desire, any of 
these without the creative selfless existence, expressed in communion, is 
evil, object-centred, destructive. Sin, then, is the impersonal and hence 
isolating tendency in man’s nature. If it is always present and innate in 
man, as Hawthorne implies in Earth’s Holocaust, this principle when realised 
in action is the wé//ed acquiescence in the dark self instead of the pure soul; 
it is the choice of imprisonment, and it results in disaster. 


IV 


The romancer’s emphasis on sin and his failure to deal explicitly with the 
idea of salvation may suggest a belief that man cannot voluntarily change 
his carnai nature, that nothing less than a wholly one-sided miracle of grace 
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suffices for salvation. But nothing could be more opposed to the spirit and 
vision of Hawthorne’s art than this Calvinistic idea. It is true that the 
artist rarely moralises on salvation; and it is true, and more significant, 
that ultimate and complete salvation seldom comes into the scheme of his 
work. But I submit that there is in Hawthorne a consistently envisaged 
way of salvation from inherited sin; that in this way man, who cannot achieve 
in the world final salvation and perfection, can choose a means of changing 
and partly escaping the nature of self. The means is love: sympathy, the 
communion of man with man. 

The function of human love in Hawthorne’s fiction has never been satis- 
factorily dealt with by the author’s critics. But it is this theme which 
provides the artistic solution for his major problems and which is the 
consistent ground for his ethics. Usually human love is represented by the 
love of man for woman, consummated in marriage. Thus, in The New 
Adam and Eve, The Shaker Bridal, The Canterbury Pilgrims, and The Blithedale 
Romance mattiage is good and the frustration of its physical intimacy is 
evil; in The Scarlet Letter, a more complex fiction, this same kind of love is 
in itself good, but it is not independent of other human relationships. The 
personal relationship which marriage symbolises is unselfish, and its mani- 
festation is often shown as idealistic and unworldly; in The Wedding Knell two 
old lovers are joined not physically but for eternity, and the organ music, 
symbolising their marriage, rises above and drowns out the knell which 
symbolises physical death. There is also the suggestion in many stories 
that love is a creative force, and human love and creativity are identified. 
In The Snow-Image it is not only faith but love which creates from an inani- 
mate snow-figure a living being; the two little girls who work the miracle 
do so by kissing their “ sister.” And in The Artist of the Beautiful Owen 
Warland’s love of beauty is parallel with his love for Annie. He spends 
years creating the mechanical butterfly, to give it to her, a symbol of his 
own soul. In another story Hawthorne might have shown as evil a man 
who devoted himself to such work; but the evil genius would be so because 
he became obsessed with the object and forgot the soul. The artist of the 
beautiful works in love. And it is significant that when his creation is 
destroyed he is undisturbed: 


He had caught a far other butterfly than this. When the artist rose high enough 
to achieve the beautiful, the symbol by which he made it perceptible to mortal 
senses became of little value in his eyes while his spirit possessed itself in the 
enjoyment of the reality. (v, 330.) 


Just as love transcends the world, creation is superior to its objects. The 
person, the lover and creator, exists free of worldly and impersonal con- 
siderations in his highest realisation. 

This concept of love as a triumphant manifestation of the human soul is 
in tension with the realisation that man is always, in this world, sin-involved. 
No man ever completely escapes isolation, but for every man there is the 
possibility and the moral necessity of communion: accepting the magnetic 
chain of humanity. That chain or relationship is implied in the artist’s 
vision of the soul; humanity is creative, it espouses, and in the very nature 
of man’s soul is the need for marriage with other souls. In Hawthorne 
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man is saved from his own sinful propensity in degree as he achieves this 
marriage. The Scarlet Letter shows Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale 
cut off from community first by their own secret act of love and then by the 
attitude of society. This attitude, isolating Hester, is an evil one, and it 
represents a whole group’s sin. But Hester, thus sinned against and visibly 
isolated, suffers less than Dimmesdale, who must bear the agony of isolation 
completely alone, without even the slight pity which confession could 
elicit in his fellows. At the election day celebration Hester is shown among 
the assembled people, standing in a vacant area which symbolises her soli- 
tude. The “ withdrawal of her fellow creatures ” is no longer such a hostile 
one. Both she and Dimmesdale, though, are at this point like Mr Hooper 
of the black veil, living constantly in knowledge of their isolation; and 
Hester even proudly holds to the symbol of her loneliness.1_ Only when 
Dimmesdale decides to reveal his soul is the veil lifted. ‘Then, when he 
publicly espouses Pearl and Hester, he is saved; and the diabolical tempter, 
Chillingworth, who has become a definitely satanic figure, is frustrated. 
He loses the minister’s soul. Human love now is redeemed as the illicit 
passion ceases to be a barrier against honest communion with all men and 
becomes sanctified in true marriage. Pearl, the child and symbol of un- 
natural isolation, kisses Dimmesdale, and a spell is broken. For the first 


time Pearl and her tears 


were the pledge that she would grow up amid human joy and sorrow, not for- 
ever do battle with the world, but be a woman in it. (vi, 371.) 


The last scene on the scaffold is a complete vision of salvation: final salvation 
for Dimmesdale and a regenerative experience of salvation’s way for Hester 
and Pearl. The way is through communion, expressed in love and honesty. 
Hawthorne suggests this moral: “‘ Be true! Be true! Be true!” At the 
end Hester’s scarlet letter becomes a symbol of suffering, “‘ a type of some- 
thing to be sorrowed over, and looked upon with awe, yet reverence too.” 


And, as Hester Prynne had no selfish ends, nor lived in any measure for her own 
profit and enjoyment, people brought all their sorrows and perplexities, and 
besought her counsel, as one who had herself gone through a mighty trouble. 


(vi, 380~381.) 


The change from isolation to communion, and unselfish sympathy, is 


1 Donald A. Ringe suggests in Hawthorne’s Psychology of the Head and Heart (PMLA, LXV, Match, 
1950, pp. 120-132) that Hester and Dimmesdale develop their sensibilities and minds through 
sin, and that isolation ultimately results in moral progress. But there is a basic ambiguity involved 
here. Sin means both state and action. It is through realisation of their sinful state—the state of 
all men—as such, that Hester and Dimmesdale, confessing their natures before their fellows, 
find salvation. Hester and the minister are degraded, not ennobled, by their suffering, wnti/ they 
exorcise evil by confessing it in humble honesty. They go through the stage of sinful action (as 
in Ethan Brand), and the stage of obsession with sin alone (like Mr Hooper in The Minister’s 
Black Veil); but they finally react to their own flawed natures and their experience, and establish 
honest relations with men: it is this which overcomes evil and leads to salvation. Evil is to 
be recognised (not distorted) as a condition, and overcome, but it is the obstacle, not the way to 
salvation and light; sin and suffering facilitate Hester’s deeper understanding of her own nature 
but do not themselves bring about an alteration in it. The Marb/e Faun involves theological 
speculation about the origin of sin in the world, but it does not suggest any value in man’s com- 
mitting evil acts. It and all the fiction should be seen in terms of Hawthorne’s dual interest in 


imputed and actual sin. 
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reflected in society, and Hester’s spiritual redemption moves toward com- 
plete salvation. 

Another example of the radical change in natural events caused by the 
love-communion-salvation principle is found in The House of the Seven Gables. 
The theme of this romance is the inheritance of sin. An injustice and a 
curse bring about the dialectic of evil, symbolised in the pride of the Pyn- 
cheon family and the hatred of the Maules. The natural process (resent- 
ment-hatred-fear-pride-resentment) is broken only in the love of Phabe 
and Holbrook, the last of the two families. This kind of resolution is 
hardly an original one in literature, but its moral significance in Hawthorne 
is crucial. Symbolically, the cycle of sin is escaped only by a complete 
reversal; hatred is transformed into love, and so the house of sin is redeemed 
through marriage. “‘ The Flower of Eden ” is the title of the chapter which 
describes this consummation. Here is the type of that marriage which saves 
man and recovers the estate of humanity from which he is fallen. 

The same theme of salvation through the selfless principle, love, is exposed 
in Egotism. Roderick Elliston is tormented by a gnawing pain in his 
bosom which, he insists, is a serpent. He appears to be ‘‘ dehumanised,” 
taking on the very greenish colour of envy and a snake-like appearance. 
Significantly, he has been for four years separated from his wife. He is 
completely centred in his own limited and evil nature, his own suffering, 
and if he notices others it is only to fix them with his piercing look and ask 
if there is no reptile in their bosoms, too. The serpent obviously symbolises 
the basic sin of self; it can be called egotism or pride or isolation. But 
Roderick Elliston sees the same sin in all men, and it is only the sin and 
suffering in others, or in himself, which he sees. Thus, while he serves 
Hawthorne, like the Devil in Earth’s Ho/ocaust, as an observer of original 
sin existing in all men, he can have no more than a negative realisation, 
and he is himself condemned to be inhuman and lost. He has tried cures 
prescribed by various men, but with no good effect. And finally he has 
grown to take a morbid pride in this very horror which he cannot hide. 
The snake becomes the direct cause as well as the symbol of pride, just as 
self-centred Mr Hooper’s veil becomes both cause and symbol of evil. 
In one of his most penetrating psychological passages, Hawthorne points 
out that moral or physical disease naturally breeds egotism; suffering and 
sin, as in The Scarlet Letter, bring about more suffering, more sin. Here 
again is the apparently endless cycle of evil. It is suggested that the serpent 
is inherited (original sin), having first crept into the vitals of a great- 
grandfather from a fountain. But Roderick Elliston’s serpent is his own. 
And he knows none but an “ impossible ” remedy. His morbid obsession 
is at last overcome, though, his serpent exorcised; the remedy, salvation, 
is described and realised at the story’s end (v, 53): 


“Could I for one instant forget myself, the serpent might not abide with me. 
It is my diseased self-contemplation that has engendered and nourished him.” 


“ Then forget yourself, my husband,” said a gentle voice above him, “ forget 
yourself in the idea of another! ” 


The possessed man’s wife, brought back to him by his friend Herkimer, 
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appears almost as an angel of salvation. At once, through love of her, 
Elliston is saved. His wife declares (p. 55): “‘ The past, dismal as it seems, 
shall fling no gloom upon the future.” Man’s heritage of sin is overcome, 
again, in marriage, in a communion which is se/f-forgetting. 

Finally, the salvation-through-love theme is exemplified in a story men- 
tioned before, Rappaccini’s Daughter. ‘The symbolism of this tale, with 
Giacomo Rappaccini as Adam, and his daughter Beatrice (suggesting 
Dante’s Beatrice) as a sin-infected creature, is consistently developed in 
terms of a human-natural parallel. Fallen nature is isolating and evil, follow- 
ing the law of objects, the law of self-preservation. Human nature, appar- 
ently part of the object world, is essentially different. Beatrice, when she 
walks with the young Giovanni, holding “ free intercourse ” with another 
human being, forgets for the first time her shrub-sister. But Beatrice’s 
breath, like that of the plant, is poisonous. Giovanni sees the death which 
is in her nature and is horrified. When Beatrice realises that her love for 
Giovanni has involved him in the mortality of her father’s creation (perhaps 
there is a sexual overtone here), she understands her own tragic estate, and 
she cries, “‘ Though my body be nourished with poison, my spirit is God’s 
creature, and craves love as its daily food.” Reared in the nature of the 
object, she realises that complete and final salvation from this nature can 
come only in death; and she drinks the antidote to her poison. Her under- 
standing and acceptance of the principle of tragedy—the fact that the human 
environment imprisons and is inadequate to man’s soul, objectifying and 
distorting its creative spirit—is her triumph. Beatrice’s salvation from 
isolation and loneliness, symbolised by her poisonous nature, is complete. 
Her father cries out that he has made her stand apart from common men, 
endowing her with fearful gifts in her isolation. But she cries out, dying, 
“Tl would fain have been loved, not feared.”” Now, though, she is escaping 
the deadly earth-flower, “ which will no longer taint my breath among the 
flowers of Eden.” Here, as in The House of the Seven Gables, salvation is a 
return to the flower of Eden, which is innocent love. 

Beatrice’s last words are to Giovanni, who has committed the Puritan 
sin in seeing her sin and mortality but not her God-created humanity: 
** Oh, was there not, from the first, more poison in thy nature than in mine? ” 
Again, with the death of Beatrice, the antithesis of love and evil is estab- 
lished. By love the dying Beatrice is saved from the death-in-life which 


is sin. 
V 

In Hawthorne, as in the modern philosophers of personalism, the sanctity 
of human personality is the key to sin; and, uncorrupted by that egotism 
which objectifies both others and self, the personal relationship is the way of 
salvation. Like the Russian Berdyaev, Hawthorne holds that “‘it is not 
only real sin which enslaves men, but also possession by the idea of sin 
which corrodes the whole life.” 1 Like Martin Buber, he finds love in 
communion and salvation in love; as Buber says, 


We are created along with one another and directed to a life with one another. 


1 Nicolas Berdyaev, S/avery and Freedom (New York, Scribnet’s, 1944), p. 249. 
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Creatures are placed in my way so that I, their fellow-creature, by means of them 
and with them may find the way to God.1 


Hawthorne’s treatment of sin (as well as his explicit statements) makes it 
evident that he could not be a Transcendentalist. His treatment of salva- 
tion should make it evident that he could not be a Puritan. An overemphasis 
on the sin theme has too often obscured the parallel theme of love, mani- 
fested socially in the author’s ardent espousal of democracy as the political 
realisation of brotherhood, and symbolised artistically in the theme of 
marriage. Love, the active and creative expression of an uncorrupted 
humanity, is triumph and salvation in Hawthorne. It is asserted in terms of 
brotherhood, sympathy, honesty; it is the principle of personal com- 
munion. This principle, this spirit, is the positive basis for Hawthorne’s 
moral scheme, just as its complementary theme of mortal imperfection is 
the negative basis. In Hawthorne’s moral scheme man is neither the bland 
and self-perfecting god of Emerson nor the fixed and limited animal of 
T. E. Hulme. He is a sinner and a sufferer. But he is a divinely-oriented 


person. 


W. STACY JOHNSON 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


1 Between Man and Man, tr. R. G. Smith (New York, Macmillan, 1948), p. 52. 
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SINCE the pastime of “ debunking ” the Victorians has grown wearisome 
through excess, we have discovered that understanding our nearer ancestors 
is more profitable, if harder, than patronising them. Among the rest, 
Ruskin’s reputation has risen. He is no longer a figure of fun, to be com- 
pared, as one biographer sneered, with “the clergyman suddenly beset 
by the notion that he is Jesus Christ.” Ruskin the Prophet ! is now a title 
given him in all seriousness. Yet in his case the vindication ? has mostly 
been biographical. There is real danger that here great Victorian will mean 
nothing more than eminent Victorian, even though respect rather than irony 
informs the phrase. Greatness implies a vision which transcends one age. 
If Ruskin was a true prophet, his teaching has more than historic interest. 
Is Ruskin relevant to-day? The answer is not clear, or at least not beyond 
question. It is all the more important for that. Again and again in the 
history of thought, advance has only been possible when men have turned 
back to rediscover a prophetic word forgotten or ignored as hopelessly 
outdated. The road back to Ruskin may well be the way back to wisdom. 

When Ruskin is called a prophet, it is because of his social criticism. 
His old aura of infallibility in matters of taste having faded, he has small 
prestige to-day as a priest of the mysteries of art. Now it is clear that for 
him his excursions into economics and sociology were a turning aside— 
however necessary—from his main business. Art was his first and last love. 
Here and here alone he professed to be an expert—and everywhere else 
simply an intelligent layman. He was plainly deluded in his claim to rule 
as Grand Mogul over the Kingdom of Fine Arts and to determine her laws 
as Faraday did in the domain of chemistry. Genius is seldom exempt, 
however, from cherishing exaggerations and is prone to obsessions. Cer- 
tainly our present estimate of the man, which rests on a social analysis 
which has no compelling relevance in the Welfare State and a prose style 
we admire and have no desire to copy, is exactly what he would have most 
detested. He was never satisfied with giving people pleasure unless it had 
also done them good. He disliked his reputation as a “‘ fine writer.”” He would 
certainly have thought little of an equalising society which cherished justice, 
but not nobility, and would not have cared to have his name associated with 
a social programme demanding production to raise the standard of living, 
but having nothing to say about the creation of a standard for life; speaking 
of labour, but not of the love of labour nor of the labour of love. To call 


1 See The Times Literary Supplement front-page review of Derek Leon’s Ruskin the Great Vic- 
torian (1949); and cp. Peter Quennell’s John Ruskin, the Portrait of a Prophet (1949). 
2 J. Howard Whitehouse, The Vindication of Ruskin (1950). 
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Ruskin a prophet and virtually to ignore his teaching on the place of art in 
society is like writing a life of Jeremiah without mentioning Jerusalem. 

The road back to Ruskin is not an easy one to tread and is made more 
difficult by Ruskin’s many self-contradictions and aberrations of taste. 
In themselves, inconsistencies and blind spots do not prove much when in 
the company of true insight. The seer’s vision is penetrating, not neces- 
sarily comprehensive or stable. But deny the relevance of the vision and the 
prophetic Word becomes a poor jumble of phrases. If Ruskin seems out 
of tune with our world, it is most of all on the score of his linking of art 
and morals. This is the biggest hurdle for the modern mind to clear; and 
it seems so insurmountable that we are inclined to take it too easily for 
granted that it is a barrier of principle and not of prejudice. The Earl of 
Listowel writes of Ruskin in A Critical History of Modern Alsthetics, “‘ His 
general attitude to beauty is, of course, vitiated by ethical and theological 
pre-occupations.” How often an “of course ” conceals a pesitio principii ! 
“* We may next consider the peculiar group of Uplift doctrines which have 
emerged from the industrious homes of the late Victorian moralists,” say 
Doctors Ogden and Richards in The Foundations of AZsthetics. The phrasing 
does not lead one to suppose that the consideration will be very serious. 
Even so careful a writer as E. F. Carritt, in An Introduction to 7Gsthetics, 
thinks it a sufficient refutation of Ruskin’s plea for a general correspondence 
between morality and esthetic feeling to say that he would not engage a 
man for a position of trust on the grounds that he was a concert-goer or a 
lover of scenery. Obviously, this isa demand for a particular correspondence, 
since business honesty is not the whole of morality. The question to be 
asked before we decide that art and morals have no mutual relations is 
whether a man who was blind to all esthetic considerations would be wholly 
trustworthy. Would we trust him with—among other things—the educa- 
tion of our children, the planning of our cities, the provision of our enter- 
tainment, or the conduct of a philosophical enquiry into the meaning of the 
good? Yet all these are moral concerns. Certainly, gratification of our 
esthetic sensibility enters into them all in varying degrees. It does so in 
the sum total of what is believed to be the fully human life, not in isolation. 
Approaching the question from the opposite end, it might be asked whether 
any satisfactory work of art could be produced by a monster oblivious to 
the claims of his moral being. Capable artists—the Cellinis and the Dubedats 
whose integrity goes no further than loyalty to their Muse—may very well 
be sad scamps; but that separates them from morality as little as being a 
sinner takes one out of the sphere of religion. And there is at least prima 
facie evidence that failure to develop both intellectual and moral under- 
standing produces an atrophy of artistic creation; while King Lear is rated 
above Two Gentlemen of Verona on account of Shakespeare’s final maturity 
in moral insight as well as because of his advance in technical dexterity. 
Ruskin’s concern for the moral basis of art cannot therefore be condemned 
out of hand, or belittled as a naive reflection of the Victorian ethic. It is 
surely a real issue to contend—in Victoria’s reign or in any other—that art 
is one particular aspect of our activity as conscious, purposive moral beings 
and not a separate a-moral way of occupying ourselves, a mode of behaviour 
which has to find a place alongside other modes but which carries a scale 
of values wholly its own. 
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Historically, Ruskin stands at the beginning of the esthetic movement 
of the later nineteenth century. Although he disliked it heartily, the “‘ art- 
for-art’s-sake ” gospel derived from him. Just as the commercial Venetian- 
Gothic villas and public houses (‘accursed Frankenstein monsters of 
indirectly my own making ”’) reflected the popular acceptance of his pre- 
dilections in architectural style, so the esthetic cult reproduced in one- 
sided manner Ruskin’s conviction of the importance of art for society. 
There can be no doubt about the force of the impact of Ruskin’s enthusiasms 
upon his age. However working artists might resent his dogmatic and 
magisterial patronage, his writings had an almost sacred significance for a 
younger contemporary such as William Morris, and later they were to cast 
their spell over a huge public. Ruskin had answered in advance the sceptical 
query, “‘ What is Art that it should have a sake? ” by driving home in count- 
less passages of magnificent prose its supreme worth. That the prose was 
often cloudy as well as magnificent and the rational basis of his rapture less 
clear than the sincerity of the rapture itself made the transition to self- 
contained, self-conscious, self-justifying zstheticism easier. Whistler could 
deride the.critic’s office as a superfluity because the critic had first prepared 
the public to accept the artist as someone to be taken seriously. Art, 
justified as a component of the good life, could henceforth stand as an 
autonomous good. Where Ruskin had seen the City of Art as the crowning 
jewel of humanity, springing from the living rock of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature, estheticism launched the City as a new Laputa, airborne 
by its own efficacy. 

We still rest in the tradition of art-for-art’s-sake—in what might be called 
the isolationist theory. ‘The gain has been very great. Painting and sculp- 
ture have been freed from literary and descriptive shackles, architecture 
from the bondage of historic “‘ styles” and literature from an over-great 
didacticism. Household and industrial design has improved enormously. 
Yet, to be fair, Ruskin is partly to thank here too. The logic of his teaching 
about respect for material and the folly of misplaced ornament—and 
occasionally his teaching itself (“‘ Railroad architecture has, or would have, 
a dignity of its own if only it were left to its work ”)—pointed the modern 
way, though its application was unduly limited to handicrafts. Yet even 
here the experimental artist has often preceded the designer and bequeathed 
his forms to him. Best of all, perhaps, the “‘drawing lesson” with its 
imitative emphasis has been superseded and unforced delight in colour and 
form made the basis of the first approach to esthetic activity. 

** Art-for-art’s-sake ” is so widely associated with fin de siéc/e preciousness, 
that we do not realise how completely the notion underlies the preconcep- 
tions of the modern artist and art theorist. Clive Bell’s Ars, published in 
1914, showed the isolationist philosophy in simple purity. Art’s mys- 
terious essence was made plain in the phrase “ significant form.” Significant 
form was the sole object of the artist’s travail; and the artist, if he were but 
left alone by society, would follow his art with a quasi-religious fervour. 
He would be all the more single-minded if he were also assisted to a poverty 
which would keep him unspotted from the world. Bell’s theory was closely 
linked with his appreciation of the Post-Impressionist painters and he 
claimed it was true, because it worked. In other words, it was the kind 
of approach which seemed relevant in the contemporary situation. It gave a 
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name to an ideal, though it explained nothing. Bell had been preceded by 
Croce, whose original analysis of the esthetic act as a category of perception 
seemed to open up an exciting range of speculation. On the theory as a 
whole there is no need to dwell here. What is important to note is that the 
isolationist view was sanctioned by it. For Bell significant form was totally 
divorced from representation. For Croce there was “‘ no passage ” between 
form and content. Meanwhile, the artists were busy following up the isola- 
tionist track. The abstract was courted in painting and even poetry purged 
from the distraction of meaning was attempted. Only the initiate could 
recognise the authentic ring of the coin of pure art; it was of an ore not to 
be dug out of the common soil of existence. Art had nothing to do with 
anything non-esthetic—morals, beliefs, standards of value, character, 
perception, or intention. On the one hand the practice seemed to justify 
the theory, so that it was embraced uncritically. A students’ manual on 
painting of the ’thirties, for instance, claims that the modern artist seeks a 
** pure esthetic ” and that the “‘ pure painter’s ” vision is ‘‘ a realisation of 
forms and colours in themselves as of exciting interest and significance,” 
while deprecating the abstractionist’s working out of this logic as a “ cul- 
de-sac.”” On the other hand, doctrinaire enthusiasts were very ready to 
take the logic of the position seriously, as when the fictitious “‘ poet,” 


Erne Malloy, was declared a genius ma/lgré /ui. So elusive was the genuine 
mould of artistic creation and so unaccountable that even deliberate forgery 
might unwittingly mint the real thing. 

Isolationism brought loss as well as gain. First, the artist ceased to be a 
community figure with an assured social status and became instead an 
entertainer or an oddity, a medicine man with his private following. The 
gulf between “ modern ” and “ traditional” and between “ high-brow ” 


and “popular”? widened dangerously. Tradition, moreover, came to 
mean preserving the externals of an accepted style, rather than the continuity 
of a living and changing set of principles. This was the inevitable result of 
setting the artist’s ideals on a different level from those of society at large. 
Second, the range of art, enormously extended in width, narrowed in depth. 
The accepted subject, the accepted technique was thrown overboard. 
That was something to be welcomed. Periodical cleansing of the Augean 
stables by an innovating Hercules is the pattern of all art history. But 
over-much attention to the scrubbing of floors does not necessarily mean 
well-tended horses. The multiplication of schools and “ movements ” 
with their interminable manifestos has been a sign of the instability created 
by attempts to perfect the isolationist theory. Art can be choked by con- 
vention; its values must be in part self-justifying. Yet some convention 
must form the common ground between the artist and his public. Beliefs 
and standards which regulate the rest of a man’s existence must find their 
way somehow into his culture and part of the function of art is to illuminate 
these. The great popularity of Van Gogh’s paintings recently is not solely 
due, one might guess, to a belated appreciation of his mastery over plastic 
values; in part it may well spring from his religious sense infused into the 
universe of his visual experience—a counterpart in paint of that ‘ nature- 
mysticism ” of Wordsworth which so powerfully moved an earlier genera- 
tion. The attempt to sterilise art so that it shall not be contaminated by any 
non-zsthetic consideration is apt to produce an art that is itself sterile; 
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while the artist, separated from his fellows in order to secrete art like a 
silk-worm in its cocoon, loses the sense of community out of which his 
roots should grow—that integration which Van Gogh sought so desperately 
and to find which Gauguin fled to Tahiti. 

The healthiness of the artist’s relation to society is indicated by the role 
the critic plays. The critic must stand upon certain presuppositions about 
the social purpose of art. Isolationism forbids any such axioms and exalts 
sensibility as the one criterion. As a consequence, criticism has come near 
to becoming a mere proclamation of tastes about which there can only be 
endless and pointless disputations. Irreconcilable party allegiances are 
proclaimed and there is no common ground for discussion. The reputation 
of Picasso is a case in point. He is denied the title of artist on one hand and 
hailed as the supreme executant of the age on the other. One critic accepts 
the fact of his genius, but complains that the slightest doodle of the master is 
treated with the solemnity owing only to “serious works.” Another 
insists that Picasso is a supreme creator of comic art. But the decision as to 
what constitutes an artist and the distinction between the trivial and the 
serious, the tragic and the comic, lie beyond esthetic categories (we remem- 
ber Croce’s rejection of classes of art). From a purist viewpoint a work of 
art is serious if it achieves the form of art and its classification as a scribble 
or a joke is totally irrelevant. The rules demand that the artist’s vision 
and the critic’s sensibility must float ina vacuum. As Clive Bell says, “ All 
that matter are the esthetic emotion and its immediate object.” 

The retreat into the world of pure form has very naturally shown the 
contradictions observed when a wrong diagnosis is followed by an attempt 
at treatment. In the visual arts subject and association, thrown out of the 
abstractionist window, have returned with a vengeance through the sur- 
realist door. Literature is by its nature the most involved of the arts and 
the attempt to sunder style from meaning was from the beginning doomed 
to failure, though the example of James Joyce influenced many to make the 
effort. In After Strange Gods (1934) T. S. Eliot was conscious of introducing 
a novel standard in suggesting that an author’s philosophy had a crucial 
part to play in determining the worth of his writing; he pointed out how 
decay in religious and moral values had impoverished the content of art — 
the greater the genius, the greater the loss. The effort to rid the face of 
art of conscious meaning and belief could never be wholly successful. A 
very thin line divided abstract painting from surrealism, for instance. It 
was a short step from frowning upon deliberate thought to exalting the 
unconscious as the true source of art. This, though it looked like a logical 
development of isolationist theory, really undermined the whole position, 
since out unconscious drives have always to come to terms in some way 
with our conscious purposes. The eagerness of the official Surrealist 
movement to place itself in the service of Communism, as well as Communist 
denunciation of the whole movement, illustrate the tensions of the theory. 
Left-wing political artists in the ’thirties (very willing to use the unconscious 
revealed in psycho-analysis in the cause of social betterment) showed a 
strong, if abortive, challenge to the purist philosophy and the second world 
war brought about a widespread desire on the part of creative artists in every 
sphere to appeal directly to the whole community. ‘Thus the period between 
the wars, beginning with the most violent efforts of isolationist escapism, 
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saw a tentative effort to bring art into life again. An example of the process 
may be seen in the poetry of Edith Sitwell, whose earlier ideal had been to 
find a poetical equivalent for “‘ Liszt’s transcendental exercises ” and whose 
later concern has been for the predicament of urban, war-shattered, 
threatened civilisation. 

Nevertheless, an art which is fully integrated with society appears as yet 
a remote proposition. When Picasso descends from the irresponsible 
world of Desire Caught by the Tail to participate in the Peace Offensive, his 
Muscovite dove does not seem an altogether compelling symbol, any more 
than his Guernica mediated successfully between the expression of pure form 
and of outraged humanity. The present revival of romanticism as a slogan 
shows the renewal of the desire to retreat, ostrich-like, into purism as an 
escape from our grim moral and social responsibilities. As a poet, Cecil 
Day Lewis sees the breakdown of effective symbolism, and the lack of emo- 
tional as well as conceptual relations between man and the world, as a 
threat to the very existence of his art. Can the poet, he asks in The Poetic 
Image, survive in the modern world except as a kind of village idiot, tolerated 
but ignored, talking to himself, hanging round the pub and the petrol 
pumps, his head awhirl with broken images, mimicking the movements of a 
life in which he has no part? 

This brings us in full circle to Ruskin, for the contrast with Ruskin’s 
teaching on the relation of art to society is perfect: art severed from life 
finds itself estranged from living values, whereas it ought to be in organic 
connection with the source of society’s well-being. ‘‘ The entire vitality 
of art depends on its being full of truth or full of use.” 

Nothing brings home our distance from Ruskin more than his constant 
harping on the instrumental purpose of art and his continual use of the adjec- 
tives noble and mean. For isolationism there can be only two kinds of art, 
good and bad (drained, of course, of moral reference). Strictly speaking, 
there is only art and pseudo-art. A “‘ great ” painter (say Giotto or Cézanne) 
earns a quasi-moral status by setting up the altars of art and bringing down 
the authentic fire from heaven when men have been long seduced to the 
worship of the Baal of pseudo-art. But to bring in a category like nobk, 
denoting moral excellence, is a sin against the faith. It violates zsthetic 
apartheid. ‘Oscar Wilde said, ‘ All art is quite useless ’,” writes E. F. 
Carritt, “‘ but really he put it much too mildly.” Art, it seems, ought to be 
worthless too—a Harold Skimpole in the Bleak House of human culture. 
** Great art is nothing else than the type of strong and noble life,” wrote 
Ruskin. The categories of greatness and nobility were for him pre-eminently 
moral notions which were the basis both of the useful individual and of the 
healthy community. For him “‘ the happy man is also the serviceable man,” 
and he was even capable of believing in happiness as a social aim which 
should extend to the artist, because the practice of art was one of the prime 
sources of happiness. Ruskin saw man first of all as a moral agent, capable 
of making his existence worth-while or meaningless, free or enslaved, 
content or frustrated; and next, as a maker, a craftsman with tools, or ideas. 
And it seemed to him obvious that what man made, and how he made it, 
and its worth when made, would depend upon his use of his moral respon- 
sibility. Art was a social product. It should be judged as such and not as 
an esoteric cult explicable by nothing except its own mysterious laws. 
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His incursions into economics sprang from the same convictions. 

The belief was essentially sound, though Ruskin never succeeded in 
formulating the exact manner in which morality and art met. The facts 
were plain enough to convince him, much against his will and in the face 
of much he had written, that the finest flowering of art seldom coincided 
with the most satisfactory order of society. He recognised—at moments, 
at least—that morality must mean more than obedience to a social code 
and that for the artist devotion to his work might not contribute to his 
quality as citizen or saint. ‘“‘ As the great painter is not allowed to be 
indignant or exclusive, it is not possible for him to nourish his (so-called) 
spiritual desires, as it is to an ordinarily virtuous person,” he conceded once. 
Yet holding as he did an intense desire both to ameliorate society and to 
induce a love of art, the two were bound together in his thinking too rigidly. 
The wish to reflect back social righteousness into admired epochs produced 
his anti-Protestant outbursts, just as it had produced the anti-Catholic 
digressions of the first part of Modern Painters. But because Ruskin failed to 
make any clear outline of the sociology of art, that does not invalidate his 
fundamental intuition. The fact that art is the deliberate activity of moral 
beings remains a fact which we neglect at our peril. For the same reason, 
it is not possible to make a final distinction between fine and applied arts. 
Creativity is interwoven with technique. But the “ purer” the art in its 
distance from utilitarian purposes, the more nearly is there bound up with 
it the totality of our nature. So to make a good frying pan may take more 
technical competence than to make a good tragedy, for some of the greatest 
plays show flaws in construction which no kitchen-worthy utensil could 
afford to have; but the latter requires understanding of levels of human 
behaviour totally closed to the former. The prime illumination we require 
to-day is the understanding that all art is “full of use” and that the 
highest usefulness of art is to be “full of truth.” The issue presses 
on us from two sides. On the practical side, as we have seen, the artist 
has been denied the right to make a constructive contribution to the general 
culture of the day; the basis of sympathy and respect between the artist 
and his public has been narrowed from a common concern for values and 
moral insight to merely common preferences in esthetic diet. The other 
side is theory, where the out-worn isolationist art-for-art’s-sake theory cries 
out for revision. There are happy signs already. The craftsmanship ideal, 
developed from Ruskin by William Morris and carried on between the wars 
by Eric Gill, has done much, strangely enough, to humanise industry’s 
attitude to art while it preached the divorce of art from industry. The 
insistence on the serviceableness of good design, on function rather than on 
beauty, has brought (again strangely enough) a consciousness of esthetic 
values back into currency. At the same time the refusal of ‘‘ high-brow ” 
and “‘ advanced ” elements to surrender to ridicule and negiect has brought 
about a certain education of the public “ taste”. But theory and practice 
need to go hand in hand and there is real need for us to go back to the 
point where the disastrous turning was taken that led art away from the 
common highway. And that is perforce to go back to Ruskin. 

The road back to Ruskin is a road which takes us again to the main tradi- 
tion of esthetic speculation. Art’s profound social significance and its 
formative influence on personality were the characteristics which seemed 
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most obvious to Plato and Aristotle. For centuries after them, it was 
taken for granted that art existed both to please and to instruct. It was left 
to the art-for-art’s-sake enthusiasts to resolve the tension in the unsatisfy- 
ing but workable neo-Classic formula by the simple expedient of accepting 
the more attractive of the terms and dropping the other. Meanwhile esthetics 
was developing as a separate discipline, concentrating largely on esthetic 
experience as a distinctive mode of organising experience. But the isolation 
of the form of zsthetic apprehension, if achieved, would not solve the 
problem of esthetic values. It is here that Croce is particularly inadequate. 
His influence has made it popular to contrast emotional and objective truth 
as if that took us as far as we needed to go. Ruskin’s contrast between 
Aésthesis and Theoria might well be a clue to a more adequate approach. 

In the field of practical endeavour, the isolation of the artist and the 
atomistic nature of modern culture is a major pre-occupation with all who 
are concerned with the fortune of Western civilisation. The need for a new 
synthesis of the full human being—religious, moral and social—has long 
been advocated in the work of T. S. Eliot, whose poetry has had prophetic 
power in revealing our age to itself in its disintegration. But most enquiry 
into the contemporary scene voices the same concern. Mr Christopher 
Dawson writes in Religion and Culture: 


We are faced with a spiritual conflict of the most acute kind, a sort of social 
schizophrenia which divides the soul of society between a non-moral will to power 
served by inhuman techniques and a religious faith and a moral idealism which 
have no power to influence human life. There must be a return to unity—a 
spiritual integration of culture—if mankind is to survive. 


That unity is made impossible when art, which ought to be a vital link in 
the union of technique and spiritual vision, is pulled out of the rich humus 
of living experience, personal and social. In Christianity and Civilisation, 
Emil Brunner warns us that: 


creativity which follows its own logic of formalism, and therefore despises any 
reference to content, more and more loses content and becomes a trifling 


formalism. 
Creativity, which is represented in art supremely, stands at the centre of 
culture where personal vision and social action meet and its content is 
necessarily of vital moment. Catholic and Protestant tradition, in Dawson 
and Brunner, converge upon the same centre here, as does Orthodox 
tradition in Berdyaev, who insists: 


The path of creativeness is also the path to moral and religious perfection, a 
way of realising the fullness of life. 


Ruskin put the same truth when he wrote: “ Fine Art is that in which the 
hand, the head, and the eart of man go together.” The seeming simplicity 
of such a statement should not blind us to its profundity and its relevance 
for to-day. The road back to Ruskin is probably the shortest route forward 


to sanity. 
K. M. HAMILTON 
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I 


It has become customary in modern Christian apologetic to proclaim 
Christianity as the historical religion par excellence, and thereby to imply 
that the other religions of mankind are seriously deficient in the possession 
of the quality of historicity, it being in turn assumed that the value of this 
quality is generally recognised as essential so far as the validity of a religion 
is concerned.1_ However, in such assertions little attention is usually given 
to defining what is meant by a “ historical religion” or in what does the 
historicity of Christianity essentially consist. Nevertheless, despite this 
lack of precision, it is clear in what sense Christianity is held to be the 
historical religion par excellence, although often an almost exclusive emphasis 
is laid upon one or the other of the two factors involved in the composition 
of this character. 

We may take the more obvious of these factors first. It is constituted 
by the fact that the claims of Christianity are based upon the significance 
of certain events which took place in Palestine during the first four or five 
decades of the first century of the chronological era which has been invented 
to commemorate that significance, namely, the Anni Domini, “the years of 
our Lord.” In other words, it is held that Christianity took its rise from the 
career of Jesus of Nazareth which was lived out in a definite place at a 
definite time and can thus be set in a well-known historical context, whereas 
in so many other religions or cults the career of the divine hero concerned 
can be related to no known period of history and merely floats vaguely in a 
mythical past of long ago. 

The other factor is organically related to the one just described, for it 
does in fact provide the raison d’étre of the significance attributed to the 
career of Jesus of Nazareth. This other factor is in effect a philosophy of 
history—an interpretation of the past of curious proportions (and, as we 
shall see, of fortuitous derivation) in that it finds the meaning of history 

1 E.g. see C. H. Dodd: History and the Gospel (London, 1938), pp. 29-30; E. Bevan: 
Christianity (London, 1938), pp. 35-6 ; R. Niebuhr: The Nature and Destiny of Man (London, 
1941, 1943), Vol. I, pp. 105q., Vol. II, pp. 25g. ; N. Berdyaev : The Meaning of History (London, 


193 6), ro Pad 33 4. 5 : ’S. Angus : The Mystery Religions and Christianity yng 1928), pp. 309 5g. ; 
b : The Historical Element in Religion (London, 1935), pp. 35 sg. ; G. F. Moore : 


History of Raligions (Edinburgh, 1920), Vol. II, pp. 128-9 ; H. D. Wendland : G eschichtsanschauung 
und Geschichtsbewusstsein im Neuen Testament (Gottingen, 1938), pp. 5-9 ; O. Cullmann: Christus 
und die Zeit (Ziirich, 1946), pp. 15 5g., 107 5g. ; R. Mehl in Revue a’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 
t. xxx (1950), pp. 107-8.' 
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exclusively in the providence of God for the Hebrew people, which it 
traces from the calling of Abraham to the lifetime of Jesus and the founda- 
tion of the Church. 

This Christian philosophy of history may be regarded as having reached 
its completed form in the De Civitate Dei of St Augustine of Hippo, various 
stages in its evolution being marked by the chronological works of Julius 
Africanus (floruit A.D. 220),2 Eusebius of Czsarea (260-340) § and Jerome 
(d. 420) 4 ; but its essential form had already been defined by Paul : “‘ when 
the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons ” 5—and 
this sending of his Son had been “ foreordained before the worlds ” by 
God, its purpose being to break the power of the demonic rulers of the 
world and thereby to save mankind. Thus the classic pattern of the 
Christian view of the time series was laid. Time was not, as various ancient 
peoples had thought, a meaningless process of recurrent cycles perpetually 
reproducing the same pattern of phenomena : the passage of time was the 
revelation of God’s purpose to redeem mankind.? But the account of the 
past upon which this view was based was exclusively that contained in the 
sacred literature of the Hebrews, which was taken over by the Church under 
the significant title of “the Old Testament.” Through this medium 
accordingly it was believed that in the primeval pair, Adam and Eve, the 
human race had fallen from the original state of grace in which God had 
created its prototypes and had thus become deserving of its Creator’s 
wrath and bereft of its immortality. To rescue his erring creation from 
this plight God had directed the course of events in the way recorded in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, thus constituting the Preparatio Evangelica to which 
the unknown author of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers when he writes : 
** God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in his Son. . . .” 8 And so the whole course of history from the Fall 
of Man was regarded as a divinely-guided process leading up to the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God to be the saviour of mankind. The birth of Jesus 
accordingly marked the decisive turning-point in the temporal process : 
the time of preparation was then completed, the age of the Old Dispensation 
came to its end, and to it succeeded the age of the New Dispensation, the 
era of salvation and of the Kingdom of God. Moreover, a goal was set for 
history, since the primitive belief in the imminent Return of Christ to judge 
the world was retained but assigned to an incalculable future, thus providing 
a dramatic term to the present cosmic series and a satisfying conclusion to 
the teleology implicit in the concept of Divine Providence. 

It has been the destiny of this Christian philosophy of history to exercise 


1 Cf. S. J. Case : The Christian Philosophy of History (Chicago, 1943), pp. 41 5g. ; F. J. Foakes 
Jackson : A History of Church History (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 87 54. 

* Cf. The Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 471a. 

3 Cf. Case : op. cit., pp. 34 5g. 

4 Cf. P. de Labriolle : History and Literature of Latin Christianity (London, 1924), pp. 342-4. 

5 Gal. iv. 4-5. 

* : Cor. ii. 7-9. Cf. R. Bultmann : Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen (Zitich, 
1949), pp. 211-2; W. L. Knox: S¢. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge, 1939), 
Pp. 103-10. 

7 Cf. Cullmann : op. ¢cit., p. $5. 

8 Heb. i. 1-2. 
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a profound influence far beyond the bounds of theological interest and 
concern. Its memorial abides in the system of chronological computation, 
which is now used by a large part of the human race in all parts of the 
world, whereby the history of mankind is regarded as divided into the two 
eras severally designated by the symbols B.c. and A.p.1_ But more vitally 
effective has been the dynamic forward-looking attitude towards time 
which it has generated. In contrast to the cultures inspired by the religions 
of Asia, Christian culture has taught those who have been subject to its 
influence to view the temporal process with a sense of urgency, both micro- 
and macrocosmically : to the individual each day presents its irrevocable 
opportunity of spiritual progress, while in the wider field of human history 
each day marked the advance of the purpose of God. And even when the 
rising tide of secularism, which began to set in from the eighteenth century, 
caused men to doubt or to lose their interest in the traditional eschatology, 
the influence of the Christian attitude to time is still to be discerned beneath 
the secular doctrine of the inevitable progress of man towards a golden age 
of physical and mental well-being ? ; and indeed to-day we are seeing how 
profound has been its impress upon the Western mind in that, despite the 
depth of contemporary disillusionment about the inevitability of progress, 
we still instinctively feel that the passage of time will bring improvement. 


II 


In the passing reference which we have just made to declining belief in 
the traditional eschatology of Christianity we have touched upon an aspect 
of a matter which surely constitutes the gravest issue now confronting 
Western culture, although it is not generally recognised for what it is. 
That Western thought is at present passing through a period of profound 


crisis will be readily admitted by most people. However, this crisis is 
usually regarded as the outcome of the revolution in knowledge which has 
been effected by the spectacular advances made by natural science, and the 
evidence that this is so is indeed most impressive. But behind the obvious 
changes wrought by natural science there has gone on another revolution, 
less immediate in its impact on social life and therefore less publicised, yet 
a revolution which may well prove in the end to have affected the accepted 
Weltanschauung of Western society the more. This revolution has been 
brought about by the amazing expansion of our historical knowledge ; 
for during the last 100 years, as a result of the achievements of the kindred 
disciplines of archeology and anthropology, the horizons of history have 
been pushed back in time and extended in area so greatly that the outlook 
on the past of mankind which the historian before that period had appears 
now as quaint as that of the scientist before the days of Newton. But it is 
with the logic of this revolution that we are particularly concerned, and the 
effect of the impact of that logic is immense. Briefly it has meant that, 
instead of seeing the past of the human race almost exclusively in terms of 


1 The present era of anni domini we owe to the Abbot Dionysius Exiguus, who introduced it 
in 525. The era B.c. first came into use in the eighteenth century, although there is some evidence 
that Bossuet anticipated in it the first edition (1601) of his Discours sur P’histoire universelle. Cf. 
Cullman : op. cit., p. 13, mt. 2 ; Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 9104. 

2 Cf. J. Baillie : The Belief in Progress (Oxford, 1950), pp. 138-54 ; C. Dawson: Progress and 
Religion (London, 1932), pp. 190 sg. ; E. Brunner : Christianity and Civilisation (London, 1948), 
Vol. I, pp. 52-6. 
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the tendentious presentation of the fortunes of Israel in the Old Testament 
as a divinely-guided process to the focal-point of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, we are confronted with a complex of data illustrating man’s struggle 
in different places to dominate his environment and to render himself secure 
against enemies, real and imaginary, which menaced his life. But, impressive 
though this complex of data is, it provides no evidence of any clearly 
providential ordering of life in the traditional sense ; in its testimony to 
the life of man no single-line purpose or distinctively teleological pattern 
can be discerned as the revelation of Divine Will in history ; moreover, 
while this new knowledge enables us to appreciate the distinctive traits of 
Hebrew culture, we certainly cannot perceive that Israel had that unique 
destiny among the nations of the ancient world which is claimed for it in 
its own sacred literature. 

The effect of all this new knowledge about the past of mankind upon the 
Weltanschauung of Western society is surely profound ; but its full conse- 
quences have certainly not been felt yet, for there is abundant evidence 
that the logic implicit in it has still not been properly realised on the various 
planes of popular thought. However, there are many signs of the sense of 
uneasiness and perplexity which is disturbing thoughtful people about what 
are the fundamental values and the purpose of living and of human 
endeavour. Fearful of the future, instinctively they turn to scrutinise the 
past, believing that therein must be found some clue to the complex of 
existence, that there must reside some pattern or plan which will make sense 
of the apparently formless flux of the contingent which seems to constitute 
the common experience. Evidence of this quest is manifold, from the 
creeds of Communism and Fascism to the interpretations of history 
expounded by Spengler! and Sorokin,? by Toynbee * and Mumford. 
But, whatever be the nature of the solution offered, none may be regarded 
as in any way representing or justifying that philosophy of history which is 
in effect the raison d’étre of Christianity, namely, that history is the revelation 
of the Providence of God. 

Hence the radical challenge which now faces Christianity—that, whatever 
be the meaning of history, it is not that which Christian theology has taught 
for so many centuries. Faced with this challenge to what is a fundamental 
tenet of their faith, what are Christian thinkers to do ? The one thing at 
least which they must not do can at once be stated, and that is to ignore it ; 
for Christianity cannot continue to claim to be the historical religion par 
excellence, and yet refuse to prove its case in the forum of scientifically 
conducted historical judgement. This being so, what hope is there that the 
Christian philosophy of history can be successfully maintained before such 
a tribunal ? Frankly, there is very little hope when that philosophy is 
stated in its traditional form. But here surely lies the first task for the 
Christian apologist, namely, to ask what were the origins of that traditional 
form and how far are they to be considered as validating an interpretation 


1 Der Untergang des Abendlandes (1918), 2 Bande—English trans. entitled The Decline of the West, 
2 vols., New York, 1926-8. 
® Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols. (New York, 1937-44) ; The Crisis of our Age (New York, 


1941). 

3 A Study of History, 6 vols. (Oxford, 1934-9) ; Civilization on Trial (Oxford, 1948). 

* The Condition of Man (London, 1944) ; Technics and Civilization (New York, 1934); The 
Culture of Cities (London, 1938). 
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of the past of mankind such that it must ever after be accepted as an article 
of obligatory belief. 

The answer to those questions can only be briefly sketched here.1- When 
we were above describing the possession of a distinctive philosophy of 
history as one of the two factors which conferred on Christianity its status 
of the historical religion par excellence, that philosophy was designedly 
referred to as “an interpretation of the past of . . . fortuitous derivation.” 
The reason for this description lies in the fact that, so far as it can be esti- 
mated, Christianity came to inherit the Hebrew philosophy of history by 
chance. The beginning of the process can be traced back to an obiter dictum 
of St Paul, as indeed can the origins of several other doctrines of Christianity. 
The occasion was the writing of his letter to the Christian community at 
Rome in which the Apostle obviously felt obliged to face the problem that 
a general conversion of the Jewish nation appeared increasingly 
improbable—hence the question: ‘Did God cast off his people ?” 
Paul finds his answer in a thoroughly rabbinical manner by invoking the 
concept of “a remnant according to the election of grace,” which is the 
true Israel and into the stock of which the Gentile converts had been 
grafted 2; in other words, Paul endeavours to show that God’s purpose 
had not been defeated by the obduracy of the larger part of the Jewish 
people, because it was the true Israel of the elect remnant of the nation and 
the Gentile faithful which inherited the divine promises. Prior to the 
Jewish national overthrow of A.D. 70 this identification of the Christian 
Church with the true Israel appears to have had no more significance than 
the apologetical one which Paul had exploited, undoubtedly owing to the 
intense fervency of the primitive eschatology which limited the sphere of 
effective interest strictly to the present and the imminent Second Coming of 
Christ. However, with the gradual adjustment of the Christian We/tan- 
schauung after A.D. 70, a new interest was felt in presenting Christianity as a 
religion of impressive ancestry, and to this end Paul’s identification of the 
true Israel with the Church was of vital importance. For thereby it could 
be shown that Christianity was not some novel upstart cult originating 
some few decades before from the underworld of Palestine,? but it could be 
exhibited as the fulfilment of the divine purpose enshrined in the sacred 
literature of Israel. Hence the Hebrew interpretation of history, the ancient 
Heilsgeschichte, which related the unfolding of Divine Providence ii the 
saga of Isracl’s fortunes, was taken over by the Christian Church as the 
evidence which authenticated its own raison d’éfre and its claims to a unique 
spiritual mission.‘ 

This brief indication of the fortuitous way in which Christianity acquired 
its distinctive philosophy of history naturally in turn suggests that the 
Christian thinker must also examine carefully the origins and evolution of 
the Hebrew Hei/sgeschichte itself. This clearly is an immense task, and it 


1 The present writer deals with these questions at length in his book, Time and Mankind 
(Hutchinson, 1951), ch. IV-V, VII. 

2 Rom. xi. 15g. ; of. ix. 7 5q. 

3 Note the jibe in the famous passage of Tacitus, Amnales, xv, 44: “‘ Auctor nominis eius 
Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat ; repres- 
saque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursum erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam, originem 
eius mali, .. .” 

4 Cf. M. Simon : Verus Israel : Etude sur les Relations entre Chrétiens et Juifs dans ’ Empire romain 


(135-425), Paris, 1948, pp. 105-7. 
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must suffice here to state that it can reasonably be shown that the Hebrew 
philosophy of history was essentially inspired and conditioned by the 
peculiar political fortunes of the Israelite people—that from the primitive 
credo recited at the Bundesfest of the original amphictyony of Hebrew tribes 
which conquered Canaan there was gradually elaborated by the Yahvist 
party, in its unceasing endeavour to maintain the prestige of its deity, an 
interpretation of the past which demonstrated the power and providence of 
Yahveh.! 


III 


If this analysis of the origins and evolution of the traditional Christian 
philosophy of history be sound, one indisputable inference may at least be 
drawn from it. It is that Christians in the twentieth-century world, with its 
immensely greater knowledge of history and fundamentally different 
categories of historical judgement, cannot feel themselves obliged to hold 
a view of the past of the human race which is so clearly the product of ancient 
Hebrew minds in reaction to the petty politics of Palestine. Moreover, 
since it can also be shown that the teaching of Jesus and, to a large extent, 
the theology of Paul are both conceived independently of the Hebrew 
philosophy of history,? no charge of disloyalty can fairly be raised against 
the view that that interpretation of the past is now obsolete and significant 
only as a memorial of a certain phase of Christian thought which was once 
tenable in terms of what was then contemporary knowledge. 

If the Christian apologist may thus no longer feel himself obliged to 
defend the philosophy of history which in the early days of that faith was 
fortuitously adopted, can he yet present Christianity quite unrelated to 
history ? To so far-reaching a question it can only be replied here that the 
Western mind has become so sensitive to historical significance that it is 
difficult to see how it could ever find a faith adequate to its needs which, 
like Buddhism, regarded history as irrelevant, if not an illusion. Moreover, 
not only has Christianity inspired that We/tanschauung of Western society 
which instinctively regards the passage of time as having urgent meaning, 
but belief that the purpose of God for man must be enshrined in effective 
part in the temporal process is surely an essential of its very being. Accord- 
ingly, if Christianity is to remain true to its genius and is to present an effective 
interpretation of man’s, life and destiny, it must inevitably grapple with 
the problem of the meaning of history and demonstrate its relevance within 
these vital terms of reference.® 

To the accomplishment of this immense and fundamental task we may 
in conclusion note that there must clearly be a twofold approach. The 
studies concerning the nature of historical knowledge, published by 
B. Croce * and R. G. Collingwood,5 have raised an epistemological problem 
of profound import, so that no philosophy of history can be worthy of the 


1 Cf. Brandon : Time and Mankind, pp. 61-120. 

- Cf. R. Bultmann : Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen, p. 87, and the present 
writer’s books, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (S.P.C.K., London, 1951), pp. 63-73, 
Time and Mankind, Pp. 159-166. 

°C, A. N. Whitehead : Adventures of Ideas (Cambridge, 1933), p. 41; A. J. Toynbee : 
Civilization on Trial, pp. 237-8, 245 5q., 254 5q. 

* See e cially his Teoria e Storia della Storiografia, 5th ed. (reveduta), Bari, 1943. 

§ See The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946). 
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name which does not adequately deal with the status and function of the 
principle of interpretation in all historical judgement, for von Ranke’s 
“ fact in itself”? 1 can be a myth as deceptive as that of cyclic return or of 
inevitable progress. ‘Then full regard must be given to the fact of the 
organic nature of life as that life may be exemplified in any specific achieve- 
ment of culture or in what is evaluated as a crucial event of a society or a 
nation or a civilisation, for it is so easy in historical judgement to fall into 
what the late Professor A. N. Whitehead termed “ the Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness,” ? and to forget the substructure of interrelations which made 
possible the phenomenon which has caught the attention by its possession 
of some dramatic trait. 

The task is indeed immense, and Professor A. J. Toynbee’s massive and 
as yet uncompleted work, A Study of History, affords some index to the 
vastness of the field to be surveyed. But there lies the challenge to Christian 
scholarship—a challenge which, if it is to be adequately met, will require 
as great a knowledge of world history as that possessed by Toynbee, as 
fine a perception of cultural nuances as that exercised by Spengler, and a 
deeper philosophical insight than that of either—indeed, Christian theology 
in this century awaits the master who will meet its current need as Augustine 
met it in the fifth and Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 


S. G. F. BRANDON 


BICESTER 
OXON 


1 “wie es eigentlich gewesen ”—cf. his Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Volker, 


preface to first ed. (Werke, Leipzig, 1874, Vol. XXXIII-XXXIV, p. viii). 
2 Science and the Modern World, pp. 66-7 (Pelican ed.) ; of. D. E. Emmet : Whitehead’s Philosophy 


of Organism (London, 1932), pp. 74-5. 





HORSE-SENSE OR NONSENSE? 
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** Wart do you like best to eat, Black Bear ?” 

“* Buns.” 

“* What is the square root of 169 ?” 

ee te 

Let me introduce you to Black Bear, a stockily built jet-black Shetland 
pony, with “‘a thick arched neck, a sensitive nose and mouth, and a keen 
expression of eye.” It is 1928 and the occasion is a soirée at the mansion 
of a wealthy American. Black Bear, bedecked in a star-spangled surcingle 
and jewelled hoof-pads, has been led upstairs and now stands in the centre 
of the drawing-room, focus of admiration of the society élite of New York 
State. Every movement of the stallion is watched with rapt attention, as 
he paces up and down between two wooden racks containing the letters 
of the alphabet and figures painted on squares. 

Another question is asked. Black Bear, without prompting, picks up 
one letter after another with his teeth and deposits it in the hands of his 
trainer. 

““ Who was President of the United States in 1861 ?” 

** Lincoln.” 

“* Who assassinated him ?” 

** Booth.” 

““ What happened to Booth afterwards ? ” 

“* He broke his leg.” 

A rustle of awed, almost reverent applause runs through the brilliant 
gathering. Black Bear’s owner and trainer, a Mr Barrett, of Briar Cliff on 
the Hudson River, beams with pleasure and asks for yet another question. 

Once, when pressed to name some geometrical figures, Black Bear began 
to sulk and prevaricate, then with some coaxing spelt out : “I wili tell you 
on New Year’s Day.” Finally, when taken to task by his trainer for working 
badly, the pony languidly spelt out the excuse that he had “‘ left his glasses.” 

This Shetland pony was a typical example of the “talking ” animal. A 
bulletin published in 1931 by the German Society for Animal Psychology 
lists sixty such prodigies, seventeen horses and forty-three dogs. Few of 
them attained any importance. But the honour of being first in the field 
and also the most famous belongs to the Elberfeld horses. 

In Berlin in the 1890’s there lived an insignificant old man named von 
Osten. He kept a stable, and it is through his horses that von Osten’s 
name has been perpetuated. One horse showed a remarkable aptitude for 


1 Mr Parsons, who is Joint Honorary Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, would 
like to make it clear that views expressed or implied in this article are his own. The Society is a 
scientific body and neither expresses nor holds corporate opinions, 
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learning tricks from its master. Unfortunately this animal soon died, but 
in 1901 von Osten bought another stallion named Hans, who was destined 
to become the hub of an international cause célébre. With Hans the Berliner 
continued and extended his course of instruction and very soon the animal 
was able to count, to distinguish harmony from discord, to give the date, 
and so on. 

News of the remarkable beast spread slowly, and it was some time before 
reports appeared in the press. Thereafter public interest was enormous 
and there were fierce exchanges between the inevitable two schools of 
thought—between those who knew all the time that animals had unsus- 
pected powers and uncanny intelligence, and those who knew all the time 
that these showmen couldn’t be trusted and, of course, it was all trickery. 
Needless to say, few of the exponents of either view felt it necessary to 
satisfy themselves of the truth of their presuppositions by a personal 
investigation. 

Eventually academic circles were aroused, and in 1904 a Scientific Com- 
mission was formed to test the horse. The owner provided full facilities, 
and the Commission in due course found that there was no trickery. It 
based its finding on the fact that the tests appeared to succeed in the absence 
of von Osten. 

Controversy continued with greater intensity and later the same year a 
second Commission was appointed. It established that “‘ Clever Hans ” 
could neither count, read, nor calculate except when those present knew the 
answers. 

A certain Oskar Pfungst carried out some elegant experiments which 
showed that von Osten and some of the spectators made infinitesimal 
movements of the head, and that these movements did not occur when the 
bystanders were ignorant of question and answer. When a slight intentional 
movement was made the horse would respond in any desired manner. 
Ridicule of von Osten followed Pfungst’s report, and he died in isolation 
in 1909 at the age of seventy-one. 

That might have been the last of it, but three years later something of a 
bombshell burst on the scene in the shape of a 500-page volume, Denkende 
Tiere (Thinking Animals), by Karl Krall, of Elberfeld. Krall, a jeweller by 
trade, had collaborated with von Osten during his last years and had become 
an enthusiastic convert. When the old man died, Clever Hans became the 
property of Krall, who zealously continued to instruct the animal in reading 
and arithmetic. 

Not content with the labour of instructing Hans, the jeweller bought 
two more stallions, named Muhamed and Zarif. Muhamed showed an 
immediate aptitude for arithmetic and within a month he was solving such 
problems as (3 x 4+ 4/36) +3 and 1/36 x 1/64 +4. Within four 
months Zarif could spell words read out to him, even words which he had 
never seen written down, although he made many mistakes. 

To watch the development of these extraordinary phenomena through 
Krall’s eyes is to look through the rose-coloured spectacles of vested interest: 
Let us rather turn to a neutral observer. Among the savants from many 
countries who now began to visit the jeweller’s humble stables was Professor 
Edouard Claparéde, Professor of Psychology at Geneva University, a 
gentleman of high repute and certainly no fool. 
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On his first visit to the Elberfeld stables the Professor witnessed per- 
formances by Zarif, Muhamed and Little Hans. (The pony, Little Hans, 
had taken the place of Clever Hans, who had died.) First Zarif is put 
through a routine of simple arithmetic. Krall writes 34 on the blackboard 
and asks the horse to read it in both directions, /.e. 34 and 43. Zarif raises 
his hoof and taps with it on a board placed there for the purpose. The 
units are given by taps with the right hoof and tens by taps with the left. 
Zarif gives 34 and 43 correctly, and he is then requested to multiply the two 
digits together. He gives the correct answer, 12. 

After obliging with a few more tests, some right and some wrong, the 
horse suddenly begins to tap spontaneously. A message must be coming 
through, says Krall, and the taps are interpreted according to the prearranged 
code: S-C-H-L-P-R-R-D. Krall cannot make head or tail of this, but 
Claparéde excitedly points out that Zarif is trying to spell his name. 
CLAPAREDE—SCHLPRRD ; it is certainly a possible interpretation. 

Now it is the turn of Little Hans. Claparéde describes him as “‘ un petit 
bonhomme de cheval vraiment amusant.” Little Hans gives the correct 
sum of 23 + 12 + 20 at the third attempt, and numerous wrong answers 
to 2 X 32+ 12. Throughout the tests, says Claparéde, Krall stood behind 
the animal and about a yard from him. 

Finally the star performer, Muhamed, was brought in. Claparéde seems 
to have entered wholeheartedly into the spirit of the show. For, as he sat, 
top-hatted and frock-coated, on a rough bench at one end of the stable, 
Muhamed was led up to him and Krall went through the formalities of 
politely introducing savant and wonder-horse to each other. All this 
Claparéde describes with academic dignity. 

Krall sets Muhamed to work at once on square roots which, he declares, 
ate the stallion’s speciality. For 4/36 < 1/49 Muhamed taps out 52 and 
then 42 (correct). This is followed by a number of half-successes and 
failures in arithmetic, so Krall fetches the alphabetical table. The horse 
spells out a string of gibberish. Square roots are tried again and 4/117649 
is given correctly at the fifth attempt. 

In contrast to his amazing intellectual performance in extracting square 
roots, Muhamed exhibits no reaction at all when offered a root of another 
kind. Krall tells him to go to Claparéde who has a carrot for him, but the 
stallion makes no move. The uneven quality persisted in three ‘further 
sessions. 

Professor Claparéde left Elberfeld with mixed feelings, and in his report 
he discusses the various hypotheses which might account for the phenomena. 
Trickery he dismisses on the grounds that a respectable jeweller like Herr 
Krall could have had no motive. It is odd to read these sentiments from the 
pen of a psychologist—certainly no psychical researcher would reject the 
hypothesis of trickery merely because no obvious motive was discernible. 
Claparéde further argues that any attempt at trickery would certainly have 
been detected by the observers. This is again a completely untenable 
assumption ; one need only recall the large number of intelligent people 
who persuaded themselves to believe that the Piddingtons, a variety 
partnership which dominated the lighter side of radio for many weeks in 


1 “ Tes Chevaux Savants d’Elberfeld,” Archives de Psychologie, XII (1912), 263-304, and XIII 
(1913), 244-284. 
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1949, communicated with each other by telepathy. In general, the subtler 
attifices of the magician can only be detected by those “‘ skilled in the art.” 

Claparéde considered Pfungst’s theory of unconscious signs untenable 
because of the immobility of Krall during the tests, and the number of 
successes obtained in his absence. He argues that the type of error made 
by the horse is not that to be expected on the theory of unconscious signals. 
Muhamed, for example, frequently transposed the digits in his answers, 
giving 135 for 315, and so on. Claparéde maintains that, on Pfungst’s 
theory, it is necessary to postulate a whole battery of signals—one for each 
digit, another for tens, one each for add, subtract, multiply, divide, square, 
etc. It does not seem to have occurred to him that the horse could have 
worked excellently if only a single sign could be transmitted to him, one 
signifying “‘ stop tapping!” The nature of the problem put to the animal 
is then quite immaterial. He receives the word “‘Go” aloud from his 
trainer and starts tapping, continuing until he receives the sign that it is 
time to stop. Apparently prodigious feats of animal calculation can thus 
be performed, since the intermediate working need concern nobody but 
the human observers. And on this basis the transposition error becomes 
immediately intelligible. Either there were no extra signs for “‘ left hoof,” 
“ right hoof,” or else these signs were equivocal. Muhamed started tapping 
with either hoof at random, but on the signal “‘ stop ” he had been trained 
to change hooves. Odds are even, so that about half the time he would 
chance to be tapping with the correct hoof. 

Though he expressed himself cautiously, it is clear from the report that 
Claparéde considered that Krall had vindicated his claim that the three 
horses were able to read and reason. 

The following year (1913) Claparéde travelled once more from Geneva 
to Elberfeld with the intention of carrying out a crucial experiment, but the 
three stallions had lost their powers completely. 

The furore over the Elberfeld horses was still raging when another 
animal prodigy appeared on the scene. This was Rolf, the “talking ” dog 
of Mannheim. Rolf was picked up as a stray by the gardener of a Frau 
Moekel. He was a mongrel, it seems, of Airedale terrier type, and he soon 
became one of the family. 

The dog’s remarkable powers were discovered by accident during the 
children’s lessons. The second daughter was being particularly stupid and 
obstinate, and finally burst into tears. By way of consoling her, Frau 
Moekel turned to Rolf and said : “‘ I bet you could tell me what two and 
two make ?” Rolf lifted his left paw and gave four light taps on his 
mistress’s arm. Mother and children were completely stupefied. 

From that day on Frau Moekel devoted herself to Rolf’s education “ as 
if he had been her fifth child.” Very soon the mongrel was able to give the 
solution of such sums as (4/1331 + #/ 1000) =~ 3 (answer 7). One day the 
good lady had reason to suspect that her children were receiving illicit help 
with their sums, and eventually caught them in the act of employing Rolf 
to provide the answers. 

Again Professor Claparéde and Dr William Mackenzie (a signatory of the 
Elberfeld report) were among those who investigated the Talking Dog of 
Mannheim. Mackenzie was particularly impressed by the system of 


1 Archives de Psychologie, XT (1913), 312-379. 
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phonetic spelling which the terrier appeared to have developed on his own 
initiative and which Frau Moekel encouraged. For example, Rolf would 
tap s-n for “‘ essen,” and Kdar for “‘ Katarrh.”” When asked to give the 
Doctor’s name, he spelt out M-A-G-N-S-I. 

Like Black Bear, the Shetland pony, the Mannheim dog had a lively 
sense of humour. One morning when Rolf was being rather more tiresome 
and slow than usual, Frau Moekel said to him: “Rolf, you’re so lazy. 
Why won’t you work any more ?” The terrier tapped out with his paw : 
DOGDR HD FRBODN, doctor has forbidden it. Anxious to 
show Rolf’s powers to a lady visitor, Frau Moekel invited the dog to “ ask 
this auntie here to do something,” and at once Rolf spelt out: WDLN 
(= wedeln, i.e. auntie should wag her tail !). 

It was the duty of the investigators to test Pfungst’s theory of unconscious 
signalling. This they did in a most perfunctory way in spite of clear indica- 
tions that something of the sort was operating. Significantly Rolf showed 
the greatest reluctance to tap out any answer at all when shown a card 
bearing a drawing the nature of which was unknown to anybody present. 
Claparéde, it is fair to add, was not satisfied that their tests had been adequate. 


It would be desirable also to institute experiments in which the dog would be 
invited to demonstrate his intelligence by acts and not just by words. We would 
have liked to show Rolf a card bearing the following inscription : ‘ There is 
some sugar for you behind the door of the parlour.’ 


Claparéde probably had in mind the episode of Muhamed and the carrot, 
and indeed a pragmatic test is the crux of the matter. 

Further work with Rolf was cut short because the dog developed violent 
attacks of convulsions. He, too in his prime, had attracted pilgrims from 
all over Europe. On one occasion he was subjected to close interrogation 
by the members of a delegation of Catholic priests. These dignitaries were 
* surprised and delighted to find that Rolf’s views on religion were strictly 
orthodox.” 

We may compare Rolf, the Airedale mongrel, with a pedigree dachshund, 
Kuno von Schwertberg, known as Kurwenal. It is hardly a surprise to 
find that his mistress was named Mathilde Baroness von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven of Weimar, and that he was sponsored by Obervetinarrat Universitats- 
professor Dr Max Miller, of Munich, Director of the State Abattoir, and 
General Heinz von Hoff, of Stuttgart. In 1937 Kurwenal qualified for 
five-column headlines in a British Sunday newspaper : ‘‘ WOMAN TELLS 
OF ‘TALKING’ DOGS. Tuey Tuink. .. . Criricise. . . . UNDERSTAND 
SHAKESPEARE. BARK ALPHABET USED TO SPELL WORDS. INTELLI- 
GENCE ON LEVEL WITH CHILD oF Ning.” Kurwenal would bark his answers 
according to a pre-arranged code : 

** Who wrote Tannhduser ?” 

** Wagner.” 

** Who wrote : ‘Sein oder Nichtsein, das ist die Frage’ ?” 

“* Shakespeare ” (correctly spelt). 

** What do you think about a dog’s soul ?” 

“It is eternal like the soul of man.” 

The case of Kurwenal cannot be considered an important one because 
no adequate investigation was made. Professor Miiller wrote : 


Vor. L. No. 1. 3* 
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The dachshund lives, in the intellectual sense, more in man’s sphere than in 
that of animals. . . . He grasps the purport of conversations conducted between 
human beings, even in cases where one would be inclined to assume that the dog 
lacks the faculty to understand the subject discussed. 


These remarks might have been profound instead of merely naive, but 
Miiller did not even envisage the possibility that Kurwenal’s human 
mentality was being impressed on the animal from without. 

Now for another remarkable horse, a “ mind-reading ” horse, which 
was investigated by Dr and Mrs J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, pioneers 
in the scientific investigation of telepathy. At the time of the Rhines’ visit 
in 1927 the filly, ‘‘ Lady,” was three years old. Her owner was Mrs C. D. 
Fonda, of Richmond, Virginia. 

It is not clear what induced Mrs Fonda to start training the filly to spell 
and calculate, but the horse showed great aptitude at lessons and further- 
more appeared to obey the commands of her mistress at times before she 
expressed them. Mrs Fonda became convinced that Lady was reading her 
mind. Further tests showed that it was only necessary for a question or 
arithmetical problem to be written down and shown to Mrs Fonda for the 
filly to supply the answer immediately. 

The Rhines set to work at once to determine whether conscious or 
unconscious signalling played any part in the performance. 


Mrs Fonda . . . sometimes caught Lady’s halter and drew her back for a fresh 
start. In movements such as these, and in the words and inflections of her spoken 
commands, we naturally looked for evidence of a system of guidance. 


Professor William McDougall, an old friend of the Rhines, was present as 
an observer at some of the sessions. 

In their report the Rhines tabulate the results according to the degree of 
control applied. Certain tests were given with horse and trainer subject 
to no restriction. For example, Rhine and McDougall wrote words such 
as Mesopotamia on a pad and showed them to the trainer, who merely said 
to Lady : ‘‘ Spell the word ! ” without pronouncing the word. Five words 
were correctly rendered. 

In a well-designed group of tests the freedom of the trainer was gradually 
restricted. First of all she was made to keep silent while the questions were 
put. Lady was almost 100 per cent. successful. Next she was asked to 
keep absolutely motionless as well as silent. In 25 trials the horse scored 
23 successes with 2 failures which were corrected at the second attempt. 
Thirdly, Mrs Fonda’s head and eye movements were eliminated. Under 
these conditions Lady required urging. In guessing 10 numbers, 5 were 
correct, 3 correct at second try, 2 incorrect. Next the trainer was placed 
so that the horse could see her profile, eyes open. Success was almost 
100 per cent. Ceferis paribus, the eyes were closed, and now the scoring 
rate dropped again to about 50 per cent. If Mrs Fonda was blindfolded, 
but allowed to say “‘ Find Lady ” when necessary, then the scoring rate rose 
again to go per cent. 

In another series Mrs Fonda was kept in ignorance of the answers, though 
one or more of the observers knew them. Score, about 70 per cent. Finally, 
those who knew the answers pulled their hats well down over their eyes. 
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Scoring dropped to about 4o per cent. Lady also scored poorly when 
herself blindfolded. 

In view of the lack of direct evidence of signalling, the Rhines concluded 
that telepathy was the only possible explanation of the phenomena.’ With 
all respect to the eminent investigators, itis difficult for the armchair 
observer to reach the same conclusion on the evidence presented.” 

History repeats itself. When the Rhines returned three months later to 
do further tests with Lady, both horse and trainer were in a state of nerves 
and unable to give a satisfactory performance. 

Modern zoologists know well that in certain animals the senses can be 
trained to an exceptional degree of acuity. Some of the striking successes 
of the Elberfeld horses when isolated in the stable may be attributed to a 
well-developed sense of hearing. The study of talking animals teaches us 
little else about animal behaviour, but a good deal about the psychology of 
humans. The “‘ system ” of communication is strangely reminiscent of the 
“electronic brain.” The modern giant calculator can give back to its 
masters no more than is fed into it ; it has to be told exactly what kind of 
answer is expected. The Catholic priests who interrogated Rolf little realised 
that they were looking—not into the canine brain, but, as it were, into a 
mirror, a mirror in which Grimm would have delighted, yielding for the 
most part pleasing reflections. 

In psychical research it is so often the observer and not the observed who 
provides the miracle. Let us return to the stallion, Black Bear, of Briar 
Cliff, who when asked what he liked best to eat gave the surprising reply, 
“Buns.” ‘Do you like them hot or cold ?” the questioner continued. 
At this Black Bear lifted out of the racks the letter X and then came to a 
standstill. Everybody was puzzled by this reply, with the exception of an 


eminent psychic investigator who was present. He had a flash of inspiration. 


It suddenly dawned on me [he writes in his report], that Black Bear had given 
a subtle and cryptic answer, for he was signalling that he liked them hot, the 
** X ” of course representing the mark that bakers stamp on their Hot Cross Buns 
at Easter. 


The investigator shall be nameless. 
DENYS PARSONS 


GOLDERS GREEN 


1 “ An Investigation of a ‘ Mind-reading ’ Horse,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXIII (1928-9), 449-466, and XXIV (1929), 287-292. 
The same may be said of some superficial tests conducted by Professor W. Bechterev, the 
Russian neurophysiologist, with some “ telepathic”? dogs (Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 13, 
pp. 166-76). 











SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP IN 
AN AGE OF DISBELIEF 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, 
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I 


‘* SPIRITUAL Leadership in an age which has lost faith in Spirit, that is the 
paradoxical problem of our time.” 1? As a problem it is the same in East 
and West, but East and West differ fundamentally as to its solution. The 
East claims to have found the answer. It is dominated, politically and 
spiritually, by a fervent and fanatical belief in the ideology of the proletariat 
as it has been formulated by Marx, Lenin and Stalin. The East, that is 
Russia and her satellites, or practically the greater part of Eurasia from the 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific, has a more or less centralised leadership of a very 
strong and determined kind. We may say that it is purely materialistic, 
dominated by the negation of Spirit, and therefore chiefly political, economic 
and social. That is quite true. Nevertheless, there is leadership which 
imposes itself on all spheres of the spiritual life, on science, philosophy, art 
and religion. We may abhot it and may decry it as a pseudo-spiritual 
dictatorship... Our arguments may be multiplied indefinitely, but in spite 
of them the hard fact remains that the East is following a specific lead, 
albeit of pseudo-leaders, whereas the West is apparently adrift without any 
real leadership. 

This fact represents a challenge to us which we cannot escape. It implies 
practical as well as theoretical problems. The practical problems are : 
Where are the real leaders of the West, able to master the present situation ? 
Shall we have to wait for them until a good fortune brings them to the fore ? 
Or are we able to produce spiritual leaders through teaching and education ? 
Have we to choose them and, if so, shall it be according to traditional 
methods, #.e. relying on their social status and on their skill and success, 
or according to so-called scientific methods of selection ? Psychological 
tests may be useful for selecting candidates for a specific job, but are they 
of any use in discovering spiritual leaders ? And what sort of spiritual 
leadership is the West able to exercise in the present situation ? 

The theoretica! problems are : What is the difference between a leader 
and a dictator ? Why were the Italian Dace and the German Fuhrer not 
leaders in our sense ? What distinguishes a leader from a ruler or a governor, 
and leadership from rule and government ? What does it imply to be a 
leader ? How shall we approach the problem ? Is it a linguistic problem 


1 In this paper I expound some ideas, first sketched in my Survey of April 1951, and I start 
with a few formulations used in that article. 
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referring to the meaning of the terms “‘ leader” or “leadership” ? Does 
it refer to the leader as a specific person and to his qualities, or to leadership 
as a specific form of behaviour or as a function to be exercised within human 
society ? Or is leadership a phenomenon arising in a group and depending 
in its form on the prevailing political, economic, social and spiritual con- 
ditions of the group ? 


Il 


Anyone anxious to find tentative answers to one or other of these questions 
would be well advised to study carefully three outstanding contributions to 
The Walker Trust Lectures on Leadership, namely, those by John Buchan, 
Lord Montgomery and Lord Lloyd. Their approach, /.e. to expound 
from specific examples the meaning of the word “leadership,” may be 
called traditional ; for the examples are in the line of Carlyle’s heroes 
or Burckhardt’s “‘ great men.”” We may call this approach individualistic, 
aristocratic and isolating, because it tends to concentrate on the leader in 
isolation from the field in which he acts. What qualities are required of a 
leader ? This is here regarded as the central problem. Two points are 
noteworthy in this discussion. First, a formidable number of qualities 
required of a leader seems to emerge ; and secondly, in each case the 
speaker selects those qualities as dominant which he himself either possesses 
or desires to possess. Lord Tweedsmuir, successful as a statesman and as 
Governor-General of Canada, maintains that leadership depends primarily 
on moral endowments, on “character, fortitude, self-forgetfulness, a 
willingness to let worldly interests, and even reputation and honour, perish, 
if only the task be accomplished ; supreme patience under misunder- 
standing and set-backs ; resilience in defeat, a manly optimism which looks 
at the facts in all their bleakness and yet dares to hope ; and human 
sympathy,” for, as he remarks, “‘ a great leader lays his spell not only on the 
mind, but on the heart of his people.” Rejecting the type of the narrow- 
minded or fanatical leader, he demands of the broad-minded or moderate 
constructive leader courage, fruitful scepticism, perpetual vigilance and 
readiness to change, intellectual modesty and humility, and lastly an unshak- 
able determination to be true to himself. This paper is remarkable not only 
because it succeeds in extracting all these qualities from the Earl of Montrose, 
the ill-fated supporter of Charles the First ; but also because it acknowledges 
even in a political and military leader a miraculous element based on a 
response of spirit to spirit or of greatness to greatness. “‘ The task of 
leadership is not to put greatness into humanity, but to elicit it, for the 
greatness is already there.” This is the nineteenth-century myth of “ great- 
ness,” which here becomes a mysterious quality overflowing from the chosen 
few to their many followers. But putting “‘ greatness ” aside, can we then 
say that a spiritual element is always implied in leadership ? Or, on the 
other hand, is spiritual leadership nothing but the application of a general 
type of leadership to spiritual subjects ? 

Our second point is well brought out by Lord Montgomery. For having 
defined leadership as ‘‘ the will to dominate, together with the character 
which inspires confidence,” he surprisingly hails Moses as a military leader. 
He believes 
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that Moses kept Israel for forty years in the desert—for two generations—in 
order to breed and train a fighting race capable of undertaking the task of conquest 
which lay ahead. . . . He was a good judge of what Israel was capable of doing 
and what Israel was not capable of doing, and as a result he had an unbroken 
record of military successes. He had the wisdom and insight into human nature 
to realise that the best way for a leader to gain the confidence of his soldiers is to 
give them victories. If a commander gives his soldiers victories, they will follow 
him anywhere. 


Lord Montgomery holds that Moses, Cromwell and Napoleon all 
owed their greatness to their ability to see their problem in its simplest 
form and to grasp the few essentials necessary to its solution. He speaks of 
these men as if they had been Montgomeries avant /a lettre, for to this power 
of simplification he himself owes his success. The interesting point is that 
this power of simplification is demanded for the solution of theoretical as 
well as practical problems ; it is to be found, albeit in a somewhat different 
form, in Newton and Einstein. Therefore again the question arises : Is 
there anything specific in spiritual leadership ? 

Finally Lord Lloyd, in discussing Leadership in Democracy, maintains that 
a dictator denies men the right to refuse to follow him, whereas a leader 
inspires free men with the feeling of moral obligation to follow him. Is 
this then the answer to our question concerning the difference between 
dictatorship and leadership ? Or is there more to it ? Does not a dictator 
claim absolute authority and power to dictate what has to be done, to be 
believed; and to be thought, and correspondingly complete obedience and 
subjection of his subjects ? And does this not include the claim to dictate 
what is true or false, what is good or bad, what is beautiful and ugly, even 
if these dictates are contrary to fact and contradict all traditional standards ? 
Does he not claim infallibility in deciding the right and inflexible party-line 
to be followed by all members ? Does he not apply fear, force and terror 
in order to suppress and eliminate all opposing forces ? Does he not appeal 
to the lowest instincts of the masses ? A leader does not make any such 
claims, nor does he apply any such means ; he simply goes on in a specific 
direction, and others follow him. He neither claims infallibility nor 
exercises absolute authority or power. He has authority because his superior 
ability is naturally recognised by others. He does not dictate, he J/eads. 
Since, however, human beings are able to misuse every one of their abilities, 
inventions and institutions, a leader is, under certain conditions, in danger 
of becoming a dictator. Fanaticism as well as dictatorship represents a 
misuse of leadership for ends foreign to it. 

If one compares Hitler with Maimonides, the fundamental difference 
between a dictator and a spiritual leader becomes apparent. Hitler appealed 
to the lowest instincts of the masses and used, in a devilish manner, all the 
technical means at his disposal and any amount of lies to get power over 
them. Maimonides, on the other hand, said : 


I am such a man that if I am able to teach a certain truth so that it pleases a 
single distinguished man and displeases 10,000 ignoramuses, I prefer to speak 
for this one man, without paying attention to the blame of the multitude. I 
attempt to free this man from the embarrassment into which he has fallen and to 
show him the way out of his digression, so that be may become perfect and find 
peace. 
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That is true spiritual leadership. Maimonides became a guide of those in 
distress. He found a new path which was, at first, not at all acceptable to 
the Orthodox. They rejected his views on angels, miracles, prophecy and 
matter, and in 1234 achieved the great feat that the Catholic authorities 
condemned his books to be burnt. 

Shall we then take Maimonides as a prototype of a spiritual leader and 
discover in him the qualities characteristic of such a man ? It would not be 
impossible to do this, but then we should be exposed to the danger of taking 
too narrow a view. Maimonides was a leading religious philosopher. 
But are there not spiritual leaders of a higher order, founders of religions, 
like Moses, Jesus, Buddha or Mohammed, prophets, like Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
apostles, like Paul and John, and founders of sects, like Luther, Calvin and 
Wesley ; philosophers, like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Descartes, 
Spinoza and Kant ; artists, like Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe ; scientists who laid the foundation of new sciences, like Galileo, 
Newton, Einstein and Planck ; and lastly moral reformers, like Confucius 
and Jeremy Bentham ? Or shall we rather change our approach to the 
problem ? Just this is demanded of us. 


III 


Instead of asking, ‘‘ What is the essence of leadership, and what are the 
qualities required of a leader ?” we rather ask, “‘ What is the function of 
spiritual leadership in human society ?” Why then do we need spiritual 
leaders at all ? Was not perhaps the American student right who told me 
the other day that she had lived twenty-one years without philosophy, and 
could not see why she should suddenly read it for her examination ? 
Similarly it could be objected, ‘‘ We have lived our twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty years or so without spiritual guidance, why should we need it 
now ? Weagree that you cannot wage a war without a supreme commander 
and that in politics you need party leaders. But why on earth spiritual 
leaders ? Why not complete freedom and chacun a son goit?” ‘The answer 
is simple. It is impossible to exclude spiritual leadership because political 
and military struggles already imply spiritual elements. No one wages war 
only for the sake of waging it, but in order to obtain certain ends. The 
Bolshevik bloc wishes to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat with 
its specific ideology, if possible on the whole globe. The West desires to 
defend the Western way of life and parliamentary democracy. But are 
these phrases clear and attractive enough for capturing the imagination of 
millions of people in Asia and Africa ? MacArthur promised liberation to 
the Chinese people. But they replied: “ Liberation from what and to 
what end ?” Moreover, on a deeper level, human life is a way from 
darkness to darkness. We do not know whence we come and where we go. 
We know brute facts, but not their meaning. The world in which we are 
living is so complex, so vast in extension and so inscrutable in details that 
the individual is lost in the patchwork of isolated experiences and in drops 
of uncorrelated knowledge. He is quite unable to master the totality of data. 
He simply needs guidance. This is exactly the function of a spiritual leader : 
to bring light into our darkness, order into the chaos of our experience, to 
discover meaning, to make us feel and understand what was incompre- 
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hensible to us, and to distinguish the essential from the inessential, the 
valuable from the valueless. 

His function is to show us the direction in which we should walk. There- 
fore he needs a highly developed sense of direction ; for he has to find the 
right direction which is required at a specific moment of history by a specific 
community as well as by particular individuals if they want to make the best 
possible use of their gifts and reach a certain degree of perfection. A sense 
of direction as such is nothing extraordinary ; on the contrary, it is 
biologically very deeply ingrained. It is of vital importance to animals, 
e.g. to fish, birds, insects, dogs, cats, or deer. Everybody knows that cats, 
even if miles away from their home, find their way back, or how birds 
migrate from one continent to the other. How this sense of direction 
works is stilla mystery. We ourselves do not notice it unless it is disturbed. 
But if we lose the ability of orientation, then suddenly we become aware 
of what we have lost. At this level the sense of orientation means orientation 
in space, 7.e. to know in which direction one has to move in order to reach 
another place. On the spiritual level this sense becomes much more com- 
plicated and, so to say, multi—dimensional. It implies the vision of a goal 
which should be reached, which is not yet in existence, but which is felt as 
desirable. A leader has to tell the people not what they desire, but what 
they should desire. If told, they must feel that unconsciously they desired 
it already. It would, however, not be enough to describe an utopian goal 
which perhaps will never be reached. It is necessary to point to those steps 
which shouid be taken immediately and which represent the shortest possible 
way for teaching the goal. This demands foresight. On the basis of what 
is, the vision proceeds to what should be. What is at present imperfect is 
seen in a future stage of perfection. There are always different possibilities 
for action. Among them that one is chosen which seems to be most appro- 
priate to the solution of the problems in question. This implies an apprecia- 
tion of what is possible in the circumstances; and this is not easy at 
all, it requires an earth-bound sense of reality together with imagination 
and boldness, and an intuitive feeling of what should be done at this 
moment. 

Even a sense of direction, vision and foresight are not enough. The 
leader himself must be a forerunner. He must belong to the advance-guard. 
He himself has to tread the path which he wants other people to go. Only 
by his example can he influence other people. As avant-courier he should 
neither jump too far nor too short ! not to the “ end of all things,” because 
nobody is able to follow him there ; not too short, for this would exhaust 
his leadership very soon, and a new aim would have to be found. He has 
therefore to find a middle way between the “ too far ” and the “‘ too near.” 
He should teach something that might be repeated, if possible indefinitely. 

This, however, cannot be done without a critical appreciation of present 
circumstances, of contemporary trends of thought, and last but not least 
of his own abilities. Nothing is more devastating to the reputation of a 
would-be intellectual leader than his jumping in a false direction and his 
claiming an authority in a subject the elements of which he has not mastered. 
The sciences, mathematics, physics, astronomy and biology are so complex 
that it is quite impossible for an outsider to pose as a judge of them. When 
Spengler’s Decline of the West appeared, the mathematician, Professor 
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Landau, commented on his excursions into the history of mathematics : 
** Der Mathematiker lacht, der Laie staunt, und der Verleger verdient”’ (the 
mathematician laughs, the layman is overawed, and the publisher gains). 
A true intellectual leader is humble ; he knows, like Newton, that he has 
merely found some pebbles on the shore ‘of the ocean of truth. He should 
be sharp-sighted in penetrating the surface of appearances, in separating 
the essential from the inessential and in striking the bull’s-eye. He must 
feel at once, if he moves in a false direction, how to change it. He should 
not be taken in by what is en vogue or popular at a specific moment. He must 
live in his time and beyond it. He must be able to transcend it because 
otherwise he could not penetrate the realm of possibilities and anticipate 
the future. 

This critical attitude must be matched by a positive appreciation of the 
spiritual needs of his fellow-creatures. He must live en rapport with them. 
They must respond to him, as he responds to them. He feels their needs 
even better than they themselves, so that they recognise in what he offers 
them the fulfilment of their hidden or unconscious wishes. Let us adopt 
for a moment Gurdieff’s hypothesis that there are three centres in man, the 
thinking, the emotional and the moving centre. The important point then 
is that the spiritual leader should not appeal, primarily, to the emotional or 
moving centres, as the dictators do, but to the thinking centre or, what I 
should like to substitute for it, to the spiritual centre. It must be a response 
of spirit to spirit. This is the final function of the spiritual leader, to awake 
the spirit in man, to keep it alive, to see that it does not wither away, to 
liberate it from the bondage of matter, to build it a new house, and to create 
new possibilities and new forms of expression for it. 

He can do this only by establishing a new order of being, of meaning 
and of values. A new order of being. Thus Plato told his pupils that the 
world, as we see it, the world of change and of sense objects is not the real 
world, and that the spiritual world, the world of ideas, has a higher degree 
of reality. A new order of meaning. Thus the Prophets tell us that the 
human endeavour on this earth is not meaningless and without purpose, 
and that one day it will find its fulfilment in a messianic age. A new order 
of values. Thus Socrates taught his contemporaries that it is better to obey 
the laws of the state than to pursue one’s own happiness. Buddha said : 
“ This life is essentially suffering ; suffering arises from the lust of life ; 
therefore get rid of this lust, transcend it through right faith, right word, 
right conduct, right life, right endeavour, right thought and right medita- 
tion, until you reach the highest stage of Nirvana.” This implies a devalua- 
tion of what every man values highest, 7.e. the pleasures of this life, and a 
recommendation of new values, the values of the inner life and of deep 
meditation. The establishment of these orders of being, of meaning and of 
value creates a new order of reference which makes new forms of human 
life and new expressions in religion, philosophy, science and art possible. 
We are therefore now able to answer the question : Is spiritual leadership 
merely a sub-species of leadership, i.e. its application to a specific field of 
problems, or is it swi generis? (1) It is a specific kind of leadership and 
shares certain characteristics with leadership in general. (2) But, never- 
theless, it is sui generis. It is neither based on legitimacy, nor on succession. 
A spiritual leader can neither be elected nor selected, he arises in specific 
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circumstances, answering the challenge of his time, and he exercises a 
specific function. He must have the capacity for instilling his own 
enthusiasm and convictions into others and for inducing them to follow a 
specific way of life. 


IV 


All this becomes rather complicated and beset with difficulties in an age 
of disbelief in spirit and spiritual values. Spiritual leadership is based on a 
response of spirit to spirit ; but what happens if there is no response, or if 
there is no spirit to respond ? Indeed, people do no longer believe that 
there is spirit, or that they have a mind, or that there is objective truth. 
Does not any attempt at spiritual leadership necessarily break down because 
it cannot be exercised in vacuo? In fact the leader is dependent on the 
concrete historical conditions of his specific society, which we may call his 
“field” ; and, if we want to answer the question, we have to introduce a 
new hypothesis, /.e. that leadership is a field-phenomenon, and a new theory, 
the field theory of leadership. Leadership arises in a specific field, and 
therefore varies from field to field. A leader does not exist in isolation as a 
“‘ great man,” but depends on the field in which he operates. Just as a 
magnet in an electro-magnetic field attracts, on the one hand, the iron 
filings, and, on the other hand, is determined in its direction by the forces 
of the electro-magnetic field, so the leader attracts his followers and is 
nevertheless determined by their unconscious or conscious desires to a 
higher degree than he himself realises. In certain cases he may even be 
said to reptesent an integration of the forces of the field. Surely his position 
is far more complicated than that of a magnet ; he is not a mere physical 
object which is forced by the field into a specific direction. To a certain 
degree he remains free to choose his way, and in so doing he transcends the 
field. He is determined by the field, just as the latter is influenced by him. 
The manner of this interdependence, however, changes from field to field. 
His dependence on the field may increase and decrease, or vice versa. Every 
disturbance of the forces, and every ensuing deformation of the structure 
of the field is accompanied by a corresponding disturbance and deformation 
in the behaviour of the “leader.” It is our fate to pass through an epoch 
of field-deformation, which is unmistakably expressed in contemporary art, 
and our dictators are “deformed leaders.” The “age of disbelief” is 
therefore an age of “ disturbed or deformed belief.” 

Let me illustrate this hypothesis by a significant example. Marx, the 
bourgeois, felt the rising forces of the factory workers and identified himself 
with them ; their still voiceless and partly unconscious desires found their 
expression in his thoughts, which without this concrete situation would 
never have been formulated ; but, on the other hand, it was he who trans- 
formed this field considerably. It was he who made the proletariat conscious 
of its existence, lot, hopes and “‘ mission.” It was he who created the 
class-consciousness of the proletariat and thereby this class itself and who 
inaugurated the proletarian revolution. This example is pertinent because 
Marxism has become one of the dominant “ philosophical ” schools of this 
age, and represents at the same time a prominent type of contemporary 
disbelief. It replaces belief in spirit by belief in matter. What happens to a 
spiritual leader in the Marxist field ? Marx and the Communists illustrate 
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the fact that the spiritual leader is here transformed, or rather deformed, 
into an ideological representative of the proletariat and that this trans- 
formation is regarded as the solution of the problem. But is it ? Let us 
assume a believer in spiritual values addresses Marxists, an occurrence 
happening again and again to-day. If he communicates any true proposition 
to them, they will reply that it is by no means objectively true, but rather an 
ideological reflection of his class interest. What is he to do ? How is he 
to convince them of the objective truth of his propositions, if the Com- 
munists, as they in fact do in East Germany, reject any sort of objectivity 
as contrary to the interests of the proletariat ? 

This is not the place for going into the details of such a refutation. Our 
readers, more interested in the practical problem, will ask: 

“Is spiritual leadership not practically impossible to-day because it ought 
to be creatio ex nihilo? Is our age, though rich in leaders in politics, 
economics, science, industry and technology, not extremely poor in 
spiritual leaders? We are rich in experiments in music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and poetry; but are we not poor in great art? Is ours not 
an age without style ?” 

To this I venture to reply : Does disbelief in spirit imply its non-existence ? 
If we do not believe in the sun or in light, they nevertheless continue to 
exist. If we do not believe in mind, the mind does not cease to exist. It 
exists, perhaps in a state of unconsciousness, subconsciousness, sleep or 
distortion ; but in spite of all, it is there. A potential leader has therefore 
to enter the field as it is, in its distortion and deformation, to appeal to those 
forces which are repressed, unconscious or half-conscious, to awaken the 
sleeping mind, to change the centre of gravity in human beings and of the 
field in which they move, and to re-establish the predominance of the 
spiritual centre. Paradoxically, this can only be achieved if he succeeds in 
returning from the perpetual unrest of the mind and its unending dialectical 
movement to the majestic sovereign tranquillity of Nature. 

Conscious of his own limitations, he must see that he acts within a pattern 
transcending his finite existence and that his actions have to fit into a broader 
network. The test of a real leader is that he finds just those words which 
ought to be said at a specific juncture and that he does those actions which 
have to be done at this time. He thereby becomes the voice of his people. 
What so far was inarticulate in the many becomes articulate in him. Seen 
after the event, it is as if all fitted into the pattern of Providence. In whatever 
language you express it, whether you speak with the Bible of God’s guidance, 
or with the Greeks of Fate, or with Schopenhauer of the secret guidance of 
individuals through the will of the Species, or with Hegel of the great men. 
as the managers of the World-Mind ; it all amounts to the same, namely, 
to the acknowledgment that we act in a field of forces beyond our control. 
Poets and prophets agree on this point. ‘* Man believes,” said Goethe, “ in 
arranging his own life and in being his own guide ; in fact, however, his 
innermost being is drawn irresistibly in the direction of his fate.” And 
Jeremiah exclaimed : “‘O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in 
himself : it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
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Vivent les dilettants! They stimulate progress by tackling problems which an 
overcautious scientific sceptic would never touch. Such is the problem of the 
unity of form in nature and art, or “‘ the realisation of unity of spatial form in the 
complex processes of physics, biology, psychology and art,” which forms the 
theme of Aspects of Form, A Symposium on Form in Nature and Art, ed. by L. L. 
Whyte (Lund Humphries, 21s.). An old problem which has haunted Plato, 
Leonardo, Kant, and Goethe is here discussed in a new and stimulating manner 
by physicists, biologists, psychologists, brain-neurologists, and an historian of 
art. This book is not only a healthy reaction against the over-specialisation of 
contemporary science and an attempt at finding connecting links between different 
branches of human knowledge, but it offers a morphological interpretation as an 
alternative.to the prevailing materialistic interpretation of Nature and Life. The 
impulse came from Gesta/t-psychology, i.e. the discovery that perception itself is 
a form-selecting or form-creating activity. This led to Gesta/t-biology, and gener- 
ally speaking to a study of the different aspects of form in organisms. Gesta/t- 
physics, .e. a physics in which “ form ” prevails and which is itself a special case 
or a limiting case of biology, and its tool, Gesta/t-mathematics, in which again 
‘form ” replaces “ magnitude,” are also seriously discussed by some authors. 
Whitehead’s famous aphorism that biology studies the larger organisms and 
physics the smaller ones has, as Needhain remarks, profound significance for this 
situation. The biological and psychological contributions are especially interest- 
ing, and Whyte’s bibliography on form is valuable.-—J. Bronowski’s The Common 
Sense of Science (Heinemann, 85. 6d.) is concerned with the contemporary aliena- 
tion of the arts from science and attempts to recover that unity between them 
which existed before the Industrial Revolution, a problem as topical as it is diffi- 
cult to solve. He offers the humanist and the layman an intelligent and somewhat 
over-simplified interpretation of the development of modern science from the 
eighteenth century idea of order, to the nineteenth century idea of causes and the 
twentieth century idea of chance. He would probably reject the basic importance 
of form; but the question remains to be answered how order and form arose 
from chance. 

The thesis that clairvoyance is the basic type of perception and that ordinary 
perception is a limited and specialised form of it, was first mooted by Professor 
H. H. Price, and is now elaborated to a new theory of vision by M. M. Moncrieff 
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in The Clairvoyant Theory of Perception (Faber, 215.). The book is most provocative 
and stimulating. The main purpose of the eye is said to be to “‘ canalise ” clair- 
voyant vision so that it only includes those things that attract our attention and are 
of practical interest. Very well. The selective character of the sense-organs is 
evident, but they select the stimuli to which they respond among the enormous 
range of radiations which are here completely overlooked. But why canalisation 
of clairvoyant vision? The field of radiations is clearly defined, whereas that of 
clairvoyant perception remains obscure. Moreover, sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. Ear, nose and skin may claim clairaudient, clairsmelling, and 
clairtouching perception respectively |—Psychical research likewise dominates 
G. N. M. Tyrell’s Homo Faber (Methuen, 15s.) which maintains that the world 
presented by our senses, even when enlarged by scientific exploration, is not the 
whole, and that the human being, as it appears in ordinary life, is not the whole 
: being. Homo sapiens is said to be irrational because he is being dogged and 
hampered by Homo faber. He should therefore reach a higher level of awareness.— 
Ernst Lehr’s Man or Matter (Faber, 305.) must be read very critically, if it is to be 
of any use. Goethe’s morphology and theory of colours are here unfortunately 
mixed up with Steiner’s fantastic claims of having a knowledge of the super- 
sensible sources of all natural events.—M. R. Sapirstein holds that there are three 
basic defences against anxiety. One can either run away (withdrawal), or fight it 
out (self-assertion or hostility), or look for help (dependency). From a psycho- 
analytic point of view he studies the disturbances of these mechanisms and the 
possibility of attaining Emotional Security (Rider, 16s.). Psycho-analysis is 
undoubtedly a helpful psychotherapeutic method, but to regard it as a “‘ science ” 
which contains the key to human civilisation is a different matter. The very well- 
written and cultured Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis, 11 (Hogarth Press, 215.) by 
Dr Ernest Jones may arouse interest because they interpret folklore, anthro- 
pology and religion from a psychological point of view; but readers will hardly 
be convinced by the application of a ready-made theory to these phenomena. 
To explain, for instance, the system of mother-right as a mode of defence against 
the CEdipus complex, does not seem to be helpful—The English edition of 
Professor D. Katz’ Gestalt Psycholog y (Methuen, 125. 6d.) represents a most welcome 
critical appraisal of this theory, together with an attempt to combine it with 
established methods of traditional psychology. 

Two booklets of the famous French personalist Emmanuel Mounier have been 
translated under the not very attractive title Be Not Afraid (Rockliff, 15s.). Con- 
cerned about the fate of the person in an age of collectivism in which the ruling 
class does nothing to preserve the sources of its spiritual heritage, he proclaims 
personalism as opposed to individualism, and postulates the insertion of the person 
in the collective and in the cosmos. His life anid writings as well as his splendid 
journal Esprit consisted of experiments in the spiritualisation of social life.—In 
strict contradiction to Mounier Roderick Seidenberg’s Post-historic Man (Oxford, 
28s.) defends the thesis that the collectivising trend, bound up with machine pro- 
duction, must lead in any sort of society, whether democratic, Fascist, or socialist, 
inexorably to a condition of total crystallisation in its structural edifice and to a 
final depersonalisation of man. This sombre prophecy of a post-historic age 
with its icy fixity should be heard as a danger call. Fortunately, however, the road 
to a spiritual glacial era is not the only one open to mankind, and no sensible 
being will choose it.—The author of The Road to Serfdom, Professor F. A. Hayek, 
presents us with a delightful book on John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor (Rout- 
ledge, 18s.). Using the unpublished rich material of the Mill-Taylor Collection 
in the London School of Economics, Hayek has produced an indispensable source- 
book for anyone who wants to know Mill, the human being, in his personal rela- 
tions with those who were nearest to him, the Taylors and his own family. It 
is a most welcome supplement to Mill’s rather impersonal Awsobiography.— 
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Richard Schlatter’s Private Property: The History of an Idea (Allen & Unwin, 18s.) 
makes fascinating reading for any student of Political Philosophy, for the theory 
of property is here discussed in its inter-relation with political thought, from 
Plato to the present time. The ideas of property, government, and law are 
strictly interdependent. The justification of private property in an age of collec- 
tive ownership is a topical question, and Schlatter points out that the natural 
right theory of property no longer offers a sufficient basis. 

George Lemaitre’s The Primeval Atom (Macmillan, 225. 6d.) is an important but 
rather technical book of the famous Belgian physicist. It formulates a cosmogonic 
hypothesis which pictures the present universe as the result of the radioactive dis- 
integration of an atom.—The well-known Indian discoverer of the Raman- 
effect and winner of the Nobel Prize, Sir C. V. Raman, discusses The New Physics 
in a number of popular talks (Philosophical Library, $3. 75). The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy, in opposition to speculative philosophy, is claimed by Hans Reichen- 
bach as an important contemporary event (California & Cambridge Univ. Press, 
285.). Scientific philosophy wants to do nothing but to analyse concepts, methods 
and results of science.—Philosophical Analysis, edited by Max Black (Cornell & 
Oxford Univ. Press, 4os.), is a collection of essays by English and American 
authors, like Ayer, Ryle, Wisdom and Stevenson, written as specimens of philo- 
sophical analysis which therefore may be regarded as authoritative. It supple- 
ments the English collection, Logic and Language in a welcome manner.— Jacques 
J. Maquet, a Belgian author, discusses Mannheim’s and Sorokin’s theories in 
his The Sociology of Knowledge (The Beacon Press, $5). The Sociology of Knowledge 
arose in Germany in the wake of Marxism as the study of the dependence of our 
knowledge on social conditions. Maquet rightly discusses the question how far 
the social conditioning of our knowledge affects its validity, and he attempts in 
vain to reconcile the sociological thesis with the acceptance of an objective and 
absolute truth. He does not see, however, that the sociology of knowledge 
rests on a false generalisation of a partial truth. It is quite true that in some spheres, 
where our interests are involved, ¢.g. in politics and economics, our propositions 
are sociologically determined; but this is not the case in a// spheres, e.g. not in 
logic or mathematics. Nevertheless, within these limits, the problems discussed 
by these authors are legitimate. 

Among contributions to the history of philosophy first place is due to Sir David 
Ross’ Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 185.). Many of Sir David’s admirers will be 
glad to have his final views on this much discussed topic, the theory of ideal 
numbers included. Others will be surprised to find that the picture of Plato as 
the creator of the theory of ideas prevails, in spite of the new interpretations of the 
last thirty years (Singer, Salin, Jaeger, etc.), and in spite of the attacks of Cross- 
man, Neurath and Popper.—H. E. Runner’s The Development of Aristotle Illustrated 
from the earliest books of the Physics (Kok, Kampen) is unique in that it begins with 
prayers of thanksgivings to the triune God. It adopts the genetic method of 
Jaeger and Nuyens for the interpretation of Aristotle’s works.—E. Bréhier’s 
Chrysippe et l’ancien Stoicisme reappears in a new revised edition (Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 600 fr.). G. B. Burch in his Early Medieval Philosophy (King’s Crown 
& Oxford Press, 145. 6d.) discusses five outstanding figures of that ‘‘ neo-pre- 
Socratic period.” He holds that for Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, Bernard, 
and Isaac of Stella philosophy as “ love of wisdom ” was identical with “ love of 
God.” An introduction to Maimonides’ life and philosophy, together with 
extracts from his works, are provided by H. Sérouya, Maimonide (Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 120 fr.). Einstein writes a lucid introduction to Johannes Kepler: Life 
and Letters by C. Baumgardt (Philosophical Library, $3.75), in which he sketches 
with some masterly strokes Kepler’s position in the history of astronomy and 
physics. Hume's Theory of Knowledge, edited by D. C. Yalden-Thomson (Nelson, 
75. 6d.) will be useful to students, especially because of the republication of the 
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Abstract of the Treatise which has been out of print for years. They will find here 
further the Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding and extracts from the Treatise. 
They will likewise be grateful for D. G. C. Macnabb’s David Hume, His Theory 
of Knowledge and Morality (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.). They will find him a penetrating, 
critical, and at the same time light-hearted guide to the chief topics of Hume’s 
Theory of Knowledge, which becomes alive by being re-interpreted in the light of 
contemporary discussion. The term “attitude” (Stevenson) is substituted for 
“‘ feeling” and “ sentiment” in Hume’s Ethics and correspondingly the term 
“* disposition ” for “‘ feeling” in his theory of belief. Whether these doctrines 
become more acceptable through these emendations is a different matter.—Kant’s 
Prolegomena are re-issued in a revised translation, with an introduction by L. W. 
Beck (Liberal Arts Press, 75 cents). The same press publishes J. E. Smith’s 
Royce’s Social Infinite ($2.75). Royce, who made on Dr Jacks a deeper impression 
than James and who was a contributor to the first issue of this Journa/, is some- 
what underrated to-day. Smith finds in his doctrine of the community what was 
for him the correct view of the nature of truth, the true interpretation of the 
Absolute, the moral goal, and religious salvation. S. Chatteryee’s Nyaya Theory 
of Knowledge is re-issued in a second edition (University of Calcutta).—K. Jaspers’ 
Way to Wisdom (Gollancz, tos. 6d.), the most enjoyable and best introduction 
to his own philosophy, will be separately reviewed. 

Among innumerable valuable contributions to periodicals the following may 
interest our readers: ‘‘ Ludwig Wittgenstein,” a short memoir by Bertrand Russell 
(Mind, July); ‘‘ Philosophy and Religion” by C. W. H. Sutton (Philosophy, 
July); ‘‘ Moral Attitudes and Moral Judgements ” by J. Kemp, a criticism of Steven- 
son’s Emotive Theory of Ethics (Philosophical Quarterly, July); P. W. Bridgman’s 
“The Nature of some of our Physical Concepts”, a specimen of his operational 
interpretation of physics (British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, May); a dis- 
cussion on “‘ Philosophers and Ordinary Language” between R. M. Chisholm 
and N. Malcolm (Philosophical Review, July); an attempt by J. Maritain to base 
Natural Law ‘“‘On Knowledge through Connaturality ” (Review of Metaphysics, 


June); a paper on “‘ A New Conception of the Relation between Law and Equity ” 
(Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, June); Justification et résultats d'une 
psychochirurgie, Revue Philosophique (July), discussing mental changes resulting from 
brain-operations, by P. Wertheimer; a paper on Léon Brunschvicg in Revue 
Internationale de philosophie, 15. 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


How much O.T. studies have changed—-and gained—during one generation is 
brought out very clearly-in the symposium The O/d Testament and Modern Study 
(Cumberlege, 255.) edited by H. H. Rowley for the Society for O.T. Study. It is, 
of course, a book for the student; but for him it will be quite indispensable. 
Even more, perhaps, is it a book for those who teach the O.T., since it will intro- 
duce them to the latest discussion on most of the important themes. Especially 
noteworthy is the attention paid to the work of Scandinavian scholars. He who 
goes without three other books to save the cost of this one will have nothing to 
regret when he possesses it. By contrast, N. H. Snaith’s Hymns of the Temple 
(S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) is avowedly popular, though with ample scholarship behind 
it. It gives an exposition, at once critical and homiletic, of six psalms, preceded 
by a short introduction to the Psalter as a whole. But how could the author bring 
himself to use such unguarded language as in the sentence: “‘ When God came to 
save them (the Jews) from their institutions, they murdered God”? H. St J. 
Hart’s A Foreword to the Old Testament (A. & C. Black, 105. 6d.) does not claim to be 
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more than “‘ an essay of elementary introduction.” It should be useful especially 
to grammar school teachers. 

C. H. Dodd is as stimulating as always in The Coming of Christ (C.U.P., 35. 6d.). 
He deals with the N.T. teaching on the Second Advent and its meaning for our- 
selves. Christ comes, he would say, in his actual ministry, but also in the crises 
of history, and beyond these in ‘‘ that which lies beyond all history, in another 
world than this.” Peter R. Ackroyd’s Freedom in Action (Independent Press, 
35. 6d.) contains six popular addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. F. C. Synge 
in his Philippians and Colossians (S.C.M. Press, 65.) accepts the Ephesian origin of 
the former letter, but the exegesis of Phil. ii. 5-11 shows how cursorily difficulties 
have to be disposed of within the limits set to the commentary by the series to 
which it belongs. Colossians is non-Pauline but based on Ephesians, which is 
accepted as from Paul. It is hardly possible to speak too highly of the work done 
on the same epistles by Pierre Bonnard and Charles Masson respectively in Vol. x 
of Delachaux et Niestlé’s Commentaire du Nouveau Testament (9 fr. 50 suisses). A 
new translation is accompanied by very full notes, in which the work of previous 
scholars is drawn upon without the commentator’s own independence of judge- 
ment being impaired. In the case of Colossians Professor Masson revives H. J. 
Holtzmann’s hypothesis that an original short letter from Paul to this church has 
been worked over and expanded by the author of Ephesians. This certainly 
makes it easier to account for the five or six passages that are the despair of all 
but the most self-confident exegetes. Two more articles from Kittel’s Warterbuch 
have been translated by J. R. Coates, Righteousness and Sin (A. & C. Black, 75. 6d. 
each). The defect of the latter is that passages of such major importance as 
Mark iii. 28-30 and Rom. v. 12-21 receive but scant treatment. The former 
preserves due proportion throughout. The theological student who cannot find 
out with the help of this slender volume what Paul meant by justification by faith 
should desist from the attempt; he will scarcely find better guidance elsewhere. 

L. Sherley-Price’s Confucius and Christ (Dacre Press, 215.) is the work of a naval 
chaplain whose service in Far Eastern waters has taught him to appreciate the 
Chinese and their tradition. The purpose of the book is at once to commend 
Confucius. to- Western readers and to bring out the limitations of his teaching. 
Its thesis is that humanism, whether Chinese or Western, needs to be based on 
revelation. T. H. Robinson’s A Short Comparative History of Religions (Duck- 
worth, 75. 6d.) is a reprint, in revised form, of a book that should prove particularly 
useful in adult education. Its unpretentiousness is all in its favour, since it con- 
centrates throughout on essentials. It is only to be regretted that the chapter on 
Judaism ends at A.D. 70 and thus may confirm a widespread misunderstanding the 
author himself would be among the first to repudiate. 

Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era (Nisbet, 215.) is now available in Britain, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be widely read. The original American edition was 
reviewed in the Hispert JourNAL for July, 1950. H. Duncan Fairn’s Quakerism : 
A Faith for Ordinary Men (Allen & Unwin, 55.) is the Swarthmore Lecture for 1951. 
Alexander Jones is a Catholic scholar who writes Unless Some Man Teach Me (Sheed 
& Ward, 85. 6d.) to convince the ordinary reader, whether in his own communion 
or outside it, that “‘the untrammelled freedom of scientific research” gains 
rather than loses when it works “‘ against the background of doctrinal security.” 
John Coventry’s Faith Seeks Understanding (Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.) is reasonable 
and eirenical in tone. It is specially to be commended to non-Catholic readers as 
showing how, in this important point, the Catholic position can be so stated as to 
narrow very considerably the gap between it and the Protestant one. Faith, it is 
insisted, is not submission to an authority previously established as credible by a 
process of reasoning. Faith “‘ includes reason within itself.” ‘That it is reasonable 
must be shown by an analysis of what it inherently is, and the author assimilates 
it to moral judgement and the appreciation of one person by another. ‘‘ Faith 
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is not given primarily to doctrines capable of expression in a series of proposi- 
tions. It is given to Christ in his mystery, who is incapable of adequate conceptual 
expression in any series of propositions. It is given to a Person immediately 
known and devotedly adhered to by a person.” Henry Neumann’s Spokesmen 
for Ethical Religion (Beacon Press, $2.00) lies at the opposite end of the theological 
scale. He pays generous tribute to Felix Adler and couples with him the others 
who have worked in the Ethical Culture Society since its formation in 1876. But 
where on the scale are we to place S. H. Mellone’s Unitarian Christianity and the 
Twentieth Century (Lindsey Press, 1s.)? Dr Mellone is concerned to rebut the charge 
that Unitarianism is merely negative. He would say that the distinction between 
what is and what is not essential in religion is generally recognized, and that 
Unitarianism makes a radical application of this. He discusses particularly the 
place to be assigned to Jesus, and finds in him “‘ the supreme symbol of God.” 
The pamphlet Religious Erbics and Political Power (The Church Peace Union, 
50 cents) is intended for use in study-groups. It is actuated throughout by a 
strong sense of American responsibility for leadership in international affairs. 
The author is Vernon F. Holloway. 

No one would question the learning behind Bernhard Citron’s New Birth 
(Oliver & Boyd, 215.), but the present reviewer shudders at some of its conclu- 
sions. Is it really necessary to obscure so important a subject as the soul’s awaken- 
ing to eternal issues by employing the language of three centuries ago? We are 
given to understand that the Holy Spirit works coercively, dealing with us as 
things and not as persons. “‘’ The arm of God is the Spirit which used the Word 
as His medium, but acts upon the thought, will, and life of man essentially, finally, 
and irresistibly in a way which is quite independent of the natural efficacy of the 
Word.” The fault here, of course, is not Dr Citron’s, it is that of the whole 
traditional theology. On the other hand, it is most interesting to see how Daniel 
Jenkins, setting out from neo-orthodoxy in his Tradition and the Spirit (Faber, 
125. 6d.) reaches a position that some liberals wiil regard as the one they have 
always stood for. Thus, he would have us regard tradition not as a closed body 
of truth, but as a continuous spiritual life upon which we draw but which avails 
for us only as we have the courage to meet with God in our immediate situation. 
There is much more in the book, of course, and all that it offers is worthy of serious 
consideration. Gerald Heard’s Is God in History? (Faber, 155.) is a sequel to his 
Is God Existent? and in some respects an advance upon it. He expands the Chris- 
tian scheme of sin and salvation to cover three falls, one of them pre-human, and 
each with its appropriate redemption. While Christianity is the climax of these 
series of redemptions, the existing forms of Christianity have so gravely obscured 
its original significance that here again a rebirth is called for. F. L. Cross’s edition 
of St Cyril of Jerusalem’s Lectures on the Christian Sacraments (S.P.C.K., 125. 6d.) gives 
introduction and text, with the translation by Dean Church. The lectures are of 
value for the light they throw on the administration of baptism and the Eucharist 
in the fourth century. 

The pamphlet Christian Witness in Communist China (S.C.M. Press, 45.) is of an 
importance altogether out of proportion to its size. It is the work of one who 
has lived long enough in China to appreciate what defences against tyranny are 
natural to its people and long enough under Communism to measure both its 
immediate attraction and its eventual horror. The author takes the pseudonym of 
** Barnabas.” Celtic Sunrise (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.) gives a most attractive 
account of Celtic Christianity in Ireland, Britain, and the Continent. The Glorious 
Liberty (15.) is the Bible Society’s popular report for the current year. Ernest A. 
Strathmann writes on Sir Walter Raleigh (Cumberlege for Columbia University 
Press, 245.) with the sub-title “‘ A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism.” He presents 
his hero as “‘a leader in that energetic company who did not find religious faith 
a barrier to philosophical and scientific speculations.” - The Emperor Constantine 
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(Gollancz, 85. 6d., paper 5s.) is a chronicle-play by Dorothy Sayers, dealing with 
the private life and public policy of the first Christian Emperor. V. T. Thayer’s 
The Attack upon the American Secular School (Beacon Press, $3) enters a spirited 
defence of the principle of the separation of Church and State in the field of public 
education. Andrew L. Drummond has met a need with his German Protestantism 
since Luther (Epworth Press, 225. 6d.).. The first half is historical, and the second 
concentrates on the specific problem of Church and State. In both sections Dr 
Drummond has brought his story up to date, the last event to be noted being the 
federal reorganisation of the Protestant churches in 1948. 

Writing as a student of literature, Claude W. Thompson in his Humanism in 
Action (Pitman & Sons, Canada) links up humanism as ideal and effort in 
the present with the humanist studies that enable us to draw on the wisdom of the 
past. Jean Sarrailh’s Taylorian Lecture for 1951 on La Crise religieuse en Espagne 
a la Fin du xviii’ Siécle (Cumberlege, 25.) throws light on a little-known but interest- 
ing episode in the Erasmian tradition that has never quite died out in Spain. 
R. Motson Thompson’s Nietzsche and Christian Ethics (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) 
follows a generally accepted interpretation of the philosopher that is sharply 
challenged by Walter A. Kaufmann in his Nietzsche (Princeton University Press, 
4os.). Nietzsche’s ‘‘transvaluation of values,” according to Kaufmann, was not a 
new code but simply an exposure of the hypocrisy and insincerity of the current 
one. His ideal was not Napoleon but Goethe, the strong man who subdues and 
uses his passions. The Superman is not to be bred eugenically, he is a cultural 
achievement represented best by the artist and the philosopher. No one hereafter 
should write on Nietzsche without coming to terms with this book. As might be 
expected from Gordon W. Allport, his The Individual and His Religion (Constable, 
125. 6d.) is a lucid and sympathetic treatment of the subject. A book to be read 
and remembered. Helmut Kuhn’s Encounter with Nothingness (Methuen, 85. 6d.) 
is a critical study of existentialism that makes the initial error of virtually confining 
itself to Heidegger and Sartre. Hans Schaer’s Re/igion and the Cure of Souls in 
Jung’s Psychology (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 16s.) is the work of a Protestant theo- 
logian. The book is of value to theologian and psychologist alike, particularly 
for the way itt which it brings out the unity underlying two such diverse attitudes 
as Jung’s commendation of Catholic symbolism and his hope that the apparent 
barrenness of Protestantism will prepare the way for a fresh experience of God. 

A. Gardeil’s Christ Consciousness (Blackfriars, 2s.) reproduces addresses given at 
a retreat. J. B. Coates writes on “‘ Nicolas Berdyaev” in the Congregational 
Quarterly for July. The second number of Laval Théologique et Philosophique 
for 1950 contains the text and a translation of recent papal pronouncements, 
including the definition of the new dogma. P. Bonnard in Rerwe de Théologie et de 
Philosophie 1951-1 acclaims Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments as a mastet- 
piece, and especially commends his use of existentialist categories. Writing on 
“The Meaning of History and Religion in Freud’s Thought ” in The Journal of 
Re/igion for April, Philip Rieff points out how Freud’s whole orientation, whether 
for the individual or for the race, is to the past. “‘ History is predestination.” The 
July issue of Theology Today contains a translation of the lecture Barth gave on 
Humanism at Geneva in 1949. In the Scottish Journal of Theology for June Emil 
Brunner comments, with mingled appreciation and surprise, on the latest volume 
of Barth’s Dogmatik. Here, as he points out, is a “new humanism ” that can 
scarcely be reconciled with what went before. The Irish Theological Quarterly for 
January contains an article by Mgr E. J. Kissane on “‘ The Interpretation of 
Psalm 108 (109) ” that seeks to set it in a more favourable light. The Journal of 
Theological Studies for April contains an article of considerable importance by 
J. Munck on “Israel and the Gentiles in the New Testament.” Welcome to 
The New Outlook, a quarterly magazine “‘ for faith and society ” (Mowbray, 3/.). 
The editor is J. V. Langmead Casserley. 





REVIEWS 


The Life of Baron von Hijgel. By Michael de la Bedoyére. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd. Pp. xviii + 366. 25s. 


Reviewed by J. M. Lloyd Thomas (Lianarth, Cardiganshire) 


‘*1 am dominated and absorbed by his greatness. He seems to me as rich and 
large as the world. I am lost in his depth, silenced by his nobility.” This is from 
a tribute to the Baron by his niece. Bedoyére’s achievement is to have made alive 
and convincing this broad opulence of the Baron’s mind, It is a biography of 
unusual candour. When all qualifications are made, we must pronounce it to be 
of surpassing skill, for which old friends of that suffering, magnificently incon- 
sistent man will be unforgettably grateful. Modernist as he was, the Baron never 
wavered in his essentially loyal Catholicism. He was the towering figure in a 
memorable epoch in the struggle for a reformation “‘ from within.” This Catholic 
Modernism was in the main constructive in its intention to save the highest values 
of the Faith. Bedoyére tells us in frank detail all that it is discreet for us to know. 
We see many busy actors on a sensational stage. We are shown the shifting 
disturbances behind the scenes. The whole throbbing machinery seems at work 
with its accessories of ropes and wires and devices for steadying the artificial 
lights and glooms. The Baron seemed in his element in this tumult of influence 
and counter-influence. To exploit this into anti-Roman propaganda is to ignore 
the fact that the same human nature operates in every field. It is to forget that a 
Christian is never to be driven to despair of Eternity by the fluctuating corruptions 
of Time, that Christianity is a field mingled of tares though “ the corn was orient 
and immortal wheat.” 

Bedoyére’s estimate of Loisy is bitter, but he admits that ‘‘ Loisy never wholly 
lost the sense of the value of religion” (p. 289). He might have added that 
Loisy prayed and devoted a space of time every morning to meditation (M. D. 
Petre’s Alfred Loisy, p. 110). An astonishing judgement of Loisy’s L’Evangile et 
/’ E-glise—that crushing criticism of Harnack—is that he wrote it as if with his tongue 
in his cheek. If so, he deceived even the elect and fooled not only the Baron, but 
Blondel, Cardinal Capecelatro, the Abbot of Monte Cassino, and not least Cardinal 
Sarto, then about to become Pope Pius X, from all of whom it won high praise. 

Bedoyére’s view of Tyrrell, whom the Baron had shaped and sharpened to be 
his keenest instrument, is hardly less severe. It is odd that Von Higel continued 
to be faithful to Loisy long after he had become scared by Tyrrell’s gloriously 
galloping onrushes. Science and “ scientific” criticism obsessed the Baron. 
Though few better understood that the presuppositions of science were not those 
of faith in the Transcendental, he was convinced that it had to be accepted on 
peril of Christianity losing all touch with advancing intellectual culture. It was 
one of the stresses and “‘ costing ” tensions which must be suffered. It was the 
“‘ purgatory of religion.” All his immense knowledge became thus grist to his 
mill. He used up his entire grain—this irritating bran of natural science, the 
roughage of vulgar superstitions, which, however refined for his own secret 
devotions, is the unbleached bread of a genuinely inclusive and sustaining 
Catholicism. 

What he meant by “‘ miracle proper” remains shadowy. His intense concern 
was to rub in the distinction between miracle and supernature in order to get on 
good terms with the cultivated modern mind. ‘ But,” he adds, “‘ it would not 
do, I feel, 40 eliminate clearly and actually, Miracle Proper” (p. 340). He treated 
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certain doctrines as excessively encrusted by physical and sensible imagery. 
These were to be cleansed in order to retain their spiritual truth even if their 
definite pattern and brilliant colouring came out in the wash. Among such 
doctrines are the Descent into Hell and the Ascension into Heaven. He expressed 
the hope that such a purification would be applied even to the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection (Maurice Nédoncelle’s Baron Friedrich von Higel, pp. 188 et seq.). 

Deep and well-weighed as were the Baron’s reflections on these and other 
disputed issues, it is he himself in his prophetic and saintly ardour that will remain 
in the memory as a benediction. 

At the London Society for the Study of Religion, no matter who read a paper 
or how well it was received, every one of us desired most to learn what the Baron 
thought of it as he listened intently through his powerful hearing-aid. Every 
speaker felt rather 


“* Like Verdi, when, at his worst opera’s end, 


He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths, 
Where sits Rossini, patient in his stall.” 


I recall his paper to a similar society in Birmingham. It left an impression still 
hauntingly alive—those luminous eyes in which, as he mused, the fire burned as 
out of the caverns of his mind, the startling flashes of wit that jerked us back to 
earth, and then that confiding disclosure of his own innermost devotional life 
that left us overawed and hushed. 

But what is also very precious to me, if I may be patdoned for being personal, 
is the recollection of him in his own home when after lunch he and I retired alone 
to his study where we talked freely as he sat at his antique table tipped up to give 
it a slope. He would jump up and move over to his shelves to make a quotation. 
As he passed along rows of books they struck me fancifully as a giant keyboard 
before which a musical genius was pulling out stops to improvise and modulate 
themes on a great resounding instrument. 

So he lives on, “‘ rich and large as the world.” So too his effort to effect a 
reformation “‘ from within ” will live on, underground, above ground, “‘a spirit 
afloat.” It cannot fail for those who believe in Christ as the Truth as well as the 
Way and the Life. And we who look on expectantly from “‘ outside the camp” 
continue to cry—Usquequo Domine ? 


Conscience and Reason. By Grace Stuart. London : George Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. xii + 220. 155. net. 


Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 


Ir is thirteen years since Mrs Stuart’s little book, The Achievement of Personality, 
was welcomed in the student world as one of the wisest and sanest introductions 
to the wide and complicated developments of psychology in its bearings upon 
character. In this new book she has dealt with one particular issue in much greater 
detail, and with an obvious and compelling sense of urgency. Psychologically 
speaking, she has narrowed her ground and, as she herself says, her interpretation 
of conscience is made under the guidance of a ruling idea, with the attendant risk 
of over-simplification and of personal bias. Actually I do not think that her 
approach to the problem simplifies it over-much. For the psychological formula 
of the super-ego, which she wholeheartedly adopts, though reasonably simple in 
itself, is highly complex in its genetic and practical implications, and provides as 
good a language as any for the description and discussion of the many problems 
which the study of conscience involves. And her modest admission of the 
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inevitability of personal bias barely veils the real and urgent concern with which 
she writes. I have no doubt whatever that her concern is justified, that it is in 
line with the essential message of the Christian Gospel, though by no means in 
line with many of the interpretations whereby that Gospel has been distorted, 
and that her book will count in the balance towards a saner and a better world. 
The Freudian theory of the super-ego has, I think, come to stay, in principle 
if not in all its details. It is important to remember that the super-ego is a descrip- 
tive term for a dynamic and genetic process, and not for an entity, though it is 
true enough that in some people this process so dominates the general pattern of 
their total personality that the super-ego has almost the appearance of something 
energic and possessive. I am not sure whether Mrs Stuart ever uses the word 
demonic, but there are certainly people in whom the terms conscientious and 
demon-ridden are curiously near in meaning, and it is equally certain that in most 
of us to-day conscientiousness in that dangerous sense is strangely mixed up with 
some of the things that are best and truest in our religious heritage. This is the 
main theme of Mrs Stuart’s book, and she has worked it out with a stimulating 
vigour of phrase and by illustrative material drawn from a wide range of reading. 
She lays under contribution not only the psychologists but such rebellious prophets 
as D. H. Lawrence and W. H. Auden, and, most effectively, the anthropologists, 
Dr Margaret Mead in particular. But the main substance of what she has to say 
is drawn from Freud, with a strong side-influence in Ian Suttie’s immensely 
important analytic study of The Origins of Love and Hate. ‘The substance of her 
argument is an analysis of the rdle which the super-ego has assymed in the life of 
classes, nations and races, through processes of fantasy and projection by which 
as individuals we evade the implications of our own unresolved childish aggressive- 
ness by accepting the equally unresolved and far more dangerous aggressiveness 
which bids fair to wreck civilisation as we know it, and ourselves therewith. 
And the ground of the hope which she expresses in her preface and elsewhere 
in her book, and which others of us share, lies in those movements, more in the 
field of knowledge than of politics, in which the underlying and unconscious 
sources of the power of the super-ego are being laid bare. Perhaps too it lies, as 
she suggests, in some part in the study of those child-like, but not necessarily 
childish, patterns of culture in which local circumstance has been on the side of a 
morality which has not been hardened into legalism by cumulative repression. 
The crux of the matter lies, as she sees, in the relation between the real or actual 
ego and the super-ego, which, distorted as it may become, is in all probability a 
necessary function in the genetic process by which the real ego is established. 
One thing obviously needed is a fuller understanding of those elements in human 
nature which both in its dawning and in its fulfilment constitute the real differentia 
of human nature. Mrs Stuart’s suggestion that even in the first beginnings of 
man the desire to be approved and not rejected in the social environment, a desire 
which, as Suttie has emphasised, is plain enough in the young child, began to 
control his aggression is a step in the right direction. I think that it can be carried 
further, and that the New Testament, the Gospels in particular, might well be 
our guide in so doing. We want to know more not only about Freud’s “‘ ego” 
and Jung’s “ self,” but about the ego-ideal (which Freud quite wrongly identifies 
with the super-ego). One thing is perfectly clear in the Gospels : Jesus sought 
not to bind us but to set us free, and he saw in that not a destroying of the Law, 
or super-ego, but its fulfilment. Perhaps if we would study the Gospels more 
closely, and not their interpretation by the legalists and by theologians more 
concerned with their orthodoxy than with the freedom of the Spirit, we should 
understand a little better what St John saw, but could hardly put into words, 
when he wrote “‘ now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be ; but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we 


shall see him as he is.” 
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Wonderfully Made. By A. Rendle Short. London: Paternoster Press. 
Pp. 159. 65. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Leeds) 


One of the oddities of our time in the borderland territory between science, 
philosophy and theology is that the scientists who have shown most desire to 
come to an understanding with the religious attitude to life are, in the main, the 
physicists and the astronomers (with Mr Fred Hoyle, in this as in other matters, 
a magnificent exception to the rule). Biologists and physiologists still appear 
for the most part to take an agnostic view of the problems of theology. True, 
Professor A. C. Hardy, in his recent Essex Hall Lecture, has suggested that science 
may yet tend to reinforce the findings of religion ; and Dr Rendle Short, who is 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Bristol, provides a more lengthy treat- 
ment of a parallel theme which the thoughtful inquirer would do well to consider. 

Dr Short’s book is in some degree a plea for a fresh appreciation of the 
mysterious background of life. He surveys the working of the human body and 
points out that there are many things which still remain in a manner inexplicable. 
And this applies, not merely to such obviously puzzling matters as the influence 
of glandular make-up on temperament and behaviour, but even (as he points out 
in one of his most graphic chapters) to such an apparently everyday affair as the 
way in which the human eye has developed its sense of colour. Dr Short makes 
the interesting point that few if any animals have a colour sense. There stems no 
obvious reason why human beings should be able to appreciate colours, although 
it is, of course, true enough that colour (whether in nature or in art) adds 
enormously to the variety and depth of man’s life. 

That evolution, as a biological phenomenon explaining many changes, is to be 
accepted Dr Short would admit readily enough ; but he is opposed to those whole- 
hearted materialists who see in evolution an explanation of all (or nearly all) the 
problems of the universe. Even in the matter of the eye, he remarks, it is not at 
all easy to understand how an eye could have developed from a sensitive piece of 
skin in such a way that every step of the development should prove an undoubted 
instrument of progress. 

Dr W. B. Cannon, of Harvard, once used the phrase “‘ the wisdom of the body ” 
to indicate the way in which the human organism can sometimes work without 
the mind being consciously in control. Dr Short would say that this ‘‘ wisdom 
of the body ” is what most clearly indicates that man has not evolved more or less 
automatically, but that there has been a purpose, greater than the purpose of 
human individuals, behind it all. This is, perhaps, the key passage of the book : 


The very cursory review of human physiology which we have undertaken brings to mind the 
analogy of a very prosperous factory run by a company of first-class business men. They have a 
number of secret processes. . . . They have almost unlimited capital to expend, and they prefer 
to plough it back into the business. . . . They keep a close watch on the daily routine of their 
factories, but it is not their habit to interfere much. They have trained their principal foremen 
and other responsible members of the staff to adhere to certain good customs and rules and to 
maintain a happy discipline, and are therefore able so to keep in the background that new 
employees might scarcely recognise them. But from time to time they institute real improve- 
ments, some large, some small. These may be introduced gradually, over a period of years, or 
rather suddenly. 


The ‘‘ secret processes ” of the human body are, of course, the work of the 
blood stream, the hormones, and the nerves. The “‘ improvements” are the 
changes studied by the evolutionists. The “first-class business men” are the 
controlling influences behind human life, influences which agnostics would say 
are unknowable, but which Christians of all denominations would consider are 
initiated and controlled, remotely or closely, by God. So Dr Short’s book 
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which, on the surface, is a book of popular science, interpreting physiology for 
the layman, turns out to be a fundamentally religious work, impressing the 
thoughtful reader with a sense of the theological background to scientific develop- 
ments. 

In our day scientific writers like Dr Julian Huxley and Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
have for long been considered as more or less typical of thought along biological 
lines. Dr Rendle Short may be doing something to redress the balance, since 
he shows that it is not in any way necessary for a biological worker to be an 
atheist or an agnostic. And those who claim that Darwinians must be anti- 
religious ignore the fact (now unearthed by Dr Short) that Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the co-discoverer with Darwin of the idea of natural selection, in his last book, 
The World of Life, had a chapter which he entitled ‘‘ Proofs of an Organising 
Mind.” Mechanical materialism, and its corollary, mechanical evolution, can, 
then, no longer command the assent even of all scientists working on the living 
organism. May it not be, as Professor Hardy suggested in the lecture already 
mentioned, that science will yet produce satisfying proofs in support of a generally 
religious view of life, which have for so long been wanting ? It is sure, at any 
rate, that Dr Rendle Short’s work will contribute towards that end. It may help 
to do in the sphere of biology what the works of Jeans and Eddington, twenty 
years or more ago, did in the sphere of astronomy. 


A Poem of Praise. By H.N. Spalding. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1950. 
Pp. viii + 71. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by S. Radhakrishnan (Embassy of India, Moscow. 


UNIVERSITY men know of Mr H. N. Spalding as a great benefactor of Oxford 
University and a believer in a new spiritual renaissance based on a recovery of the 
fundamental truths of vital religion. In the depths of his complex personality 
lies hidden a poetic nature, and in this book we find not only an unmistakable 
poetic instinct but religious brooding of a devout soul. 

In the short sequence of poems we find the praise of God in his different aspects 
as Power, as Wisdom, as Love and Joy. The Supreme is not a distant deity, but 
an indweller in the human soul. In the rare moments of mystic vision God is 


seen to fill both eternity and time. 
The first piece is on St Mary’s, Oxford : 


**O Saint Mary’s, light of ages, beacon 
of time past, of time to be, 
Thou whose eyes gaze ever deeper 
into Infinite Eternity, 
Let the healing of thy beauty breathe 
abroad from every hallow’d stone, 
Mother of the gentlest Mother that 
the souls of men have ever known.” 


Shelley’s Renaissance tragedy, Beatrice Cenci, tersely expresses the feeling of pity : 


“ The good want power, but to weep barren tears. 
The powerful goodness want : worse need for them. 
The wise want love ; and those who love want wisdom ; 
And all best things are so confused to ill.” 


This confusion is due to lack of integration. When our nature is integrated, when 
our “‘ knowledge loves,” then “ man is godlike.” Buddha and Christ are illustra- 
tions of knowledge-love. The poem on knowledge-love brings out the two, the 
inner and the outward aspects of true piety, awareness and sympathy, wisdom and 
love : 
“Yet are but one, desire begetting knowledge 
And knowledge love ; partners that waltz together.” 
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At a time when we are sharply distinguishing between good and evil, when 
ideological passions are making stones of our hearts, when we despair of any 
reconciliation between the two conflicting ways of life, when in a spirit of defeatism 
we feel that war is inevitable, it is good to be reminded that the invisible arms of 
God are there sustaining even those whom we condemn as the enemies of mankind :, 


“ Dimly I see Him in the love of men, 
In those that love me, those that love me not, 
In hearts that are the dwelling-place of light 
And in the dark insanity of hate ; 
In the deep sanctity of every soul.” 


The tradition is that Christ died to save sinners. Unless all are saved, no one 
can be truly happy. It is the resolve of the Buddha according to the Mahayana 
Buddhism : 
“O Paradise that art not Paradise, 
Thou shalt be Paradise, when all arise ! 


When others sorrow not, our joy shall be ; 
Father, none rests, till all shall rest in Thee | ” 


The religion Mr Spalding speaks of is the universal religion of which Christianity, 
Buddhism and Hinduism are the offshoots. The frequent references to the symbols 
used by the different religions illustrate this viewpoint. In Incarnation (p. 48) 
Krishna, the Buddha and the Christ are mentioned and what is realised in them 
is our goal also : 


“In every cradle of the world 
Lies Godhead curl’d.” (P. 49.) 


The book belongs to the quiet tradition of religious verse. The language is 
kept within the bounds of poetic convention and the thought expressed in it is 
noble, direct and moving. 


Second Sight. By Lewis Spence. London: Rider. Pp. xiv + 190. 18s. 
Reviewed by Denys Parsons (Golders Green) 


Mr SPENCE has written over forty books on folklore, mythology and occult 
subjects. In Second Sight he has done good service in assembling a vast number 
of entertaining anecdotes. Sources are carefully documented, and I for one am 
prepared to take on trust the author’s claim that “ no instance of the sight of any 
real significance recorded up to the end of the eighteenth century is not to be found 
in these pages.” 

The history of second sight is traced from the early fourteenth century onwards. 
The faculty appears—almost by definition—to be confined to the Scottish high- 
lands, but three chapters are devoted to studying its manifestations in Classical 
Antiquity ; in Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man, and among barbarous and 
savage peoples. 

Evidence is mustered to show that originally second sight was an art cultivated 
by a priestly sodality of a shamanistic type associated with the worship of ancestral 
spirits. More interesting still is the discovery that many of the stories have their 
roots in folklore, and even those which do not have become encumbered by 
accretions of folklore commonplaces. This is particularly well illustrated in the 
chapter on foretellings and phantom funerals. 

Mr Spence maintains his belief in a basic supernormal faculty at the bottom of 
it all, but “‘ when ignorant and unlettered folk seek to enhance the circumstances 
of a tale in order to make themselves momentarily important, they usually fall 
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back upon the stock material of primitive fiction.” This idea of folklore affinity 
raises interesting speculations in a related field—that of poltergeists. Why is the 
mischievous sprite or animal so frequently named “‘ Jef” ? Why does it always 
hide the ornaments, turn the milk sour, and start small fires ? Why does it so 
often make “‘ a sort of brushing or scraping sound” ? Sacheverell Sitwell, in his 
Poltergeists (1940), has made much of these similarities, and at times seems to be 
on the verge of drawing parallels with folklore. 

After the eighteenth century Mr Spence’s reading does not appear to have been 
so thorough. It is remarkable that in a book which includes chapters on modern 
instances of second sight and on theories concerning its nature, there is not a 
single mention of the Society for Psychical Research, or of its files, Journal, and 
Proceedings. One might also expect in the chapter on theories some mention 
of the “standard” works: Phantasms of the Living, by Gurney, Myers and 
Podmore ; Human Personality, by Myers ; Apparitions, by Tyrrell ; and Telepathy, 
by Whately Carington. The theories of J. W. Dunne are given some attention, 
and there is reference to explanations of second sight in terms of hypnotism, 
auto-suggestion, weakness of the visual organs, mental derangements, and the 
occult, which have been given from time to time by various authors. 

The author concludes : 


It remains for psychology to interpret the mental and psychical character of Second Sight. . . . 
My task has been to prepare the way for such an éclaircissement by gathering the illustrations 
essential for its consideration and indicating the strong association between much of their material 
and the motifs of folklore. 


In view of this appeal to later research workers, it is a pity that Mr Spence did not 
attempt the no doubt formidable task of preparing an index. 


Science and the Quest for God: The Essex Hall Lecture, 1951. By Alister C. 
Hardy. London: Lindsey Press. Pp. 28. 15. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. J. Kipling (University College, Hull) 


THE nineteenth-century “‘ battle” which involved a number of scientists and 
theologians in conflict has given way in the present century to attempts from 
both sides to effect an entente. This has been made possible not only by the 
abandoning of dogmas which we seem now to be better without, but also by two 
developments in scientific thought. The physical sciences have now passed 
beyond the period in which their progress was influenced and imspired very 
greatly by concepts drawn from mechanics. The biological sciences have 
developed enormously and are making it clearer just how far they can use the 
findings of physics and chemistry. 

It is thus not inappropriate for Professor Hardy to review the position from 
the point of view cf a biologist. He makes two important points. The first, 
which might well have been amplified, is that science and theology are likely to 
join battle or to take up positions in a cold war, to the extent that either of them is 
dogmatic ; whereas more honest empiricism is likely to produce greater harmony. 
As an example of dogmatism in science, Professor Hardy instances the view that 
all true science boils down to physics and chemistry. This view is probably not 
found to any appreciable extent among responsible scientists to-day, but may well 
remain with many would-be disciples. 

Secondly, we are reminded that theology is defined as the science of religion. 
The term “ science” seems inappropriate if it is equated too thoroughly with 
contemporary physics and chemistry. A biologist, however, can more easily see 
the possibility of a “‘ natural history of religion.” This would involve a thorough 
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investigation of the religious ideas and practices of the more highly developed 
contemporary societies. Much could be learned from an undogmatic approach 
of this kind, provided it did not suffer from too much of the layman’s memories 
of anthropological investigations into primitive societies. It would be a pity if 
it were assumed that the ‘ working of the religious spirit”? among men of our 
own societies is of an order too high for a “ scientific ” investigation to be able 
to make any useful contact with it. 

Psychology would play an important part in this approach. We are therefore 
cautioned against dismay should its findings relate our religious behaviour more 
closely than some of us would like to such aspects of our secular life as have 
already come under psychological investigation. There is always a tendency to 
think of new ideas destroying older ones, whereas further reflection may lead to 
an improved synthesis. ‘This has happened often in the history of science and 
religion. Few people now think it destructive of belief in a Creator to have 
discovered that our planet is not at the centre of the physical universe. To-day 
it could be of great value to discover more than we now know about the way in 
which, for example, the dogmatic, the liberal and the fundamentalist approaches 
to religion arise and are maintained in the lives of individuals. 

Here, again, one would have liked an amplification of this theme and may 
hope to be offered it elsewhere. In the limited scope of a lecture, however, 
Professor Hardy seems to have spent disproportionate time in sketching the history 
of evolutionary theory. This is to show, properly enough, that biologists are 
not the twentieth-century mechanists that they are sometimes made out to be, 
but is somewhat ordinary compared with that to which it leads up. The enthusiasm 
with which the original audience greeted the lecture suggests, however, that 
contemporary scientific thought is no longer as familiar to or as closely followed 
by intelligent society as was the case in Darwin’s time. 

Finally, we are asked to consider the possible bearing which psychical research 
might have on theology, and are encouraged to think of it in terms of a major 
advance. Without being shocked by Professor Hardy’s advocacy of psychical 
research (as, he says, many scientists were by his address to the British Association 
in 1949), One scientist at least sees this as the rather fanciful speculation of an 
enthusiast; It is as well that there should be such enthusiasts. It is also as well 
that would-be followers should consider what attraction there is besides specula- 
tions, enthusiasm and mystery. On this assessment will depend the extent to 
which Professor Hardy gets valuable support for this part of his enterprise. 
Psychical research seems to be still in the stage of making interesting observations. 
Until it shows signs of producing fruitful hypotheses, it remains doubtful how 
far it will deVelop, and whether speculations arising merely from its rather curious 
findings can carry much weight. 

We are reminded that the earlier of the modern scientists (Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton) found much inspiration for their work in their desire to know God. 
If theologians find the same source of inspiration to use scientific method in the 
way Professor Hardy suggests, they may well be in a better position to decide 
whether it is worth while to bark up the tree of psychical research. 


Kantian Ethics. By A. E. Teale. Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. x + 
328. 305. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard 


‘* A FOOLISH consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do.” Few of us would altogether agree with Emerson in holding 
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that a great philosopher is free to be as self-contradictory as he pleases, and yet 
there is a measure of truth underlying the exaggeration. It is those who see more 
than one aspect of reality and are honest enough to admit the facts that tell against 
their theory who are most likely to be guilty of inconsistency, and candour is an 
even more important virtue than clarity of thought. 

Of all the great classical moralists Kant is the most notoriously inconsistent. 
He seems to go out of his way to pile up contradictions. And yet there is none 
more rewarding to study, and the serious student finds himself returning to Kant 
again and again. He at least was convinced that we really do have duties, that 
** ought ” in ethics implies a categorical imperative. 

Professor Teale does not attempt to minimise the contradictions. But he 
rightly regards them as incidental, and sets out, as Kant himself would have 
wished, to use him as the starting-point for an examination of the fundamental 
principles of obligation. An attractive feature of his study is the use of concrete 
instances to illustrate the problems. The value of Kant’s test of universality is 
shown in the story of Sonia in Crime and Punishment, who became a prostitute 
from the highest of motives, but was horrified at the suggestion that her younger 
sister should do the same. That any such rule becomes invalid if pressed too far 
is shown by the problem of the Christian leader of the French Resistance. Pro- 
fessor Teale has some very wise words to say on the unwisdom of despising 
tradition and the opinion of others, who may see the situation more clearly than 
we do. 

Particularly interesting is the discussion of Huckleberry Finn’s sense of guilt 
when he has acted against his conscience and allowed the runaway slave to escape. 
Kant came very near the truth about whether the conscience can err ; it is a pity 
that he was not acquainted with the psychological distinction that the schoolmen 
(notably Alexander of Hales) made between the “ habitual” conscience which 
tells us our duty in the situation as we see it, and cannot err, and the “‘ actual ” 
conscience which includes what may be our mistaken judgement of the situation. 
Professor Teale does not seem to realise all the difficulties involved in describing 
Sonia’s conduct as subjectively right but objectively wrong. Prichard showed 
in Duty and Ignorance of Fact that it is a dangerous abstraction to speak of acts as 
right or wrong, when we really mean that this is what Sonia, in her situation, 
ought or ought not to have done. Of course she ought previously to have 
considered whether there was not some other and better way of helping her 
family ; but that, as Kant clearly understood, is a quite separate duty. 

On one point Professor Teale is able to show that Kant has been misrepresented 
by almost all his critics. He did not hold that all desire is for pleasure, but was 
well aware that pleasure often comes from the gratification of an already existing 
desire for some object. This is not so important as might at first appear, since 
he believed that we always choose an object because of the pleasure that will 
result from the fulfilment of the desire, and he was thus prevented from believing 
that we could have a desire to do our duty simply because it is our duty. Here, 
rather surprisingly, Professor Teale considers that Kant is on firm ground. 

The most original point in the book is its insistence that Kant’s earlier moral 
writings have been unduly neglected, and that his critics, especially Caird, have 
failed to do justice to his steady development over the whole period of his life. 
This has caused them to overlook the influence on his mind of the teaching of 
Jesus. Much of his extreme austerity comes from his conviction that our duty 
to God must take precedence of our duty to our neighbour. He should, in fact, 
be regarded as a Christian Perfectionist, covering ground that no one since Jesus 
had ever attempted to tread. Unfortunately he allowed himself more and more 
to be led aside to wrestle with alien ideas current in the speculation of his day, 
and that is why he failed to complete his task of working out a metaphysic of 
morals. 

4—2 
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Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. Boston : 
Beacon Press. Pp. 340. $3.50 
Reviewed by Sir Roger Chance (Letcombe Regis) 


IN 1949 Mr Blanshard published his American Freedom and Catholic Power, a well- 
documented book which provoked bitter feelings, public debate, and even 
demands that it be suppressed. The English edition (1951) was more calmly 
received by the critics. Mr Blanshard’s introduction claimed that American 
experience of the policy of the Roman Catholic Church, which “attempts to 
control the judgement of its own people (and of other people) on foreign affairs, 
social hygiene, public education and modern science,” should be “‘ taken as a 
warning to the British people.” It is unlikely that it has been so taken. American 
Roman Catholics are proportionately three times as numerous as those in Great 
Britain. We are not aware that the Roman Catholic Church ought to be held as 
a public enemy. And though Mr Blanshard admittedly had a strong case when he 
attacked the methods, in America, of that great institution, it was felt by many 
English readers that he had failed to understand its meaning. In the opinion of 
the present reviewer, the same charge must be brought against his present book. 
Mr Blanshard is a sincere Protestant, who describes the Holy Year celebrations 
in Rome as “‘ incredible, at least in an age of scientific realism.” He is a champion 
of democracy, in the American sense of the term. But his judgement of “ political 
Catholicism,” and of Communism, which for him means the Kremlin and all its 
works, is superficial and, in the case of the Vatican, not seldom crude. 

Mr Blanshard has had a career as author, journalist and public official which 
commands respect. He has been to Moscow, he knows Italy well and has travelled 
widely in Europe. This book, therefore, is the fruit of much experience. Though 
it is written in a more popular and extravagant style than the first one, it gives 
evidence of exact and conscientious research. He maintains that because there 
is “‘a fundamental resemblance between the Vatican and the Kremlin,” they can, 
so to speak, be put in the dock together as enemies of freedom and justice. His 
method is to arraign them, each in turn, under various charges : structure of 
power, deification of rulers, mind control, education, discipline, perversion of 
truth, propaganda and penetration abroad. But for anyone who cannot accept 
this coupling of Kremlin and Vatican, it is best to consider first his views on 
Communism, and then those on Roman Catholicism—a much more serious and 
controversial affair, as far as this book is concerned. 

Mr Blanshard, in his eagerness to draw comparisons, sometimes descends to 
hyperbole : “‘ In the Holy Trinity of the Kremlin theology, Marx stands for God, 
Lenin for Christ, and Stalin for the Holy Ghost.” Sometimes, as when he writes 
Trotsky off as merely a “‘ brilliant man of letters,” he raises doubts on his own 
competence. By and large, however, his account of the Russian dictatorship, its 
structure and its methods, is factual and interesting. Stalin and the Politburo ; 
the sham “‘ democracy ” ; Soviet law, science, history and art, perverted to one 
end; the slave labour; the M.V.D. and the Terror ; the Cominform, the 
Satellites, and fellow-travellers—all this, though familiar to anyone who has taken 
the trouble to learn the facts, may enlighten, without confusing, the type of reader 
who is drawn to a popular, and indeed sensational, book. But Mr Blanshard is 
at fault on one important point, which 7s confusing. He identifies the Kremlin 
and Communism. Now it is surely clear that Russian nationalism, or Russian 
imperialism, is the most dangerous power (in terms of power politics) that threatens 
Western democracy. Soviet Russia is neither a dictatorship of the proletariat nor 
a Marxist State. It uses Marxism as cover for absolute Party rule within Russia, 
and as an instrument of propaganda to convince fanatics and simple-minded 
enthusiasts abroad that they are crusaders for the champions of Communism, 
whereas in truth they are dupes of Russian power politics. Marxist Communism, 
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a world-wide philosophy, or “religion ”—to which Tito and other nonconformist 
opponents of Stalin subscribe—is also dangerous, and doubly so when allied to 
Russia. But it has different roots, and the need of making this distinction is a 
vital one. Mr Blanshard fails to do so. 

In dealing with the Roman Catholic Church, he falls into a more grievous error 
by misuse of the word “‘ power.” Soviet Russia, he rightly says, is a nation-state 
which disposes of armed forces and the police, controls absolutely the life of every 
citizen, and uses methods justified by a necessity that respects no moral law. The 
Vatican, he claims, is a city-state, and a universal church subject to absolute 

‘ authority, which, though in aim and purpose different from the Kremlin, as an 
“institution in this world ” resembles it “‘ in the permanent politics of power.” 
After a “brief canter through church history,” Mr Blanshard describes the 
manner in which the Vatican attempts, in America, to control science, medicine, 
public (State) schools, and the Press ; brings the Index to bear on publishers ; 
saps at the foundations of democracy through'ministers at the Holy See, diplomats, 
the United Europe Movement, Catholic Action and Catholic Trade Unions. 
Behind all this sits the power of the throne—the Pope himself, described as “‘ an 
absolute monarch,” a “synthetic god,” a “‘ chieftain,” an “ official dictator.” 
And “‘ strangely enough,” Mr Blanshard remarks, it was in the year of Lenin’s 
birth that Pius IX ‘‘ had himself declared infallible.” Now even if one ignores 
these absurdities, it is clear that he has not begun to understand the true nature 
of the Roman Catholic Church. True, he says he is concerned only with methods, 
not with nature and purpose. But though one may join with him in criticising 
some of the means, it is surely wrong to do so without reference to ends. The 
power of the Papacy is, of course, entirely different in kind and degree from Soviet 
power (the modern Inquisition is a Soviet weapon). Vatican policy follows from 
certain premises which can be rejected, but must first be understood. Unless you 
take into account the premises that give the Papacy its divine sanction, the claim 
to derive authority from a power that is not of this world, you cannot rightly 
judge the power that it exercises in this world. Mr Blanshard is apparently 
unaware of this point of view. 

There are people to whom America means Hollywood, gangsters, Tammany, 
race riots, police third-degree technique, and so on. We know that such things 
are but froth on the deep waters of a great nation, whose faith in democracy is 
fundamental and sound. This being said, one can in all fairness deplore two major 
defects in Mr Blanshard’s book. First, the charges that he lays against the Roman 
Catholic Church are in great part due to defects that are of local American origin, 
and so the cure lies within the hands of Americans themselves. For this Church, 
powerful as it may be, is not the only “‘ pressure group ” in America. Secondly, 
writing as a Christian Protestant, with a natural bias against a Church whose 
authority rests on the Petrine dogma, it is yet astonishing and tragic that he should 
treat the Vatican as an enemy, on a par with the Kremlin. The one is concerned 
with the salvation of immortal souls ; its methods are what they are, for good, or 
(as some think) for ill, bat no man is compelled by force to accept them. The 
other is intent on the enslavement of subjects, whose persons are not sacred, 
whose souls are not supposed to exist. 


Socinianism in Seventeenth Century England. By H. John McLachlan, M.A., 
B.D., D.Phil. Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. viii + 352. 255. 


Reviewed by Duncan P. Stewart (Gateacre, Liverpool) 


THE outstanding characteristic of this well-documented and readable book is its 
lucidity. A glance at the chapter-headings reveals its argument. Beginning with 
a definition of Socinianism, Dr McLachlan goes on to show how it came to 
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England from Poland, via Holland, then to consider the extent of its impact upon 
the religious thought of seventeenth century England and, finally, to take leave of 
it when, merged in Unitarianism, it faced an uncertain future after the passing of 
the Toleration Act, “‘ which proposed, in effect, the suppression of Popery and 
Socinianism.” At first sight, therefore, the book seems only to cover what, to 
the few, is familiar ground even if to the many it be “‘ what must seem an out-of-the- 
way bypath of ecclesiastical history.” A very brief acquaintance with it dispels 
any such illusion. 

In the first place, Dr McLachlan demonstrates that many more have taken this 
seemingly remote way than has hitherto been supposed. It has been no easy 
matter to take a traffic census. For one thing, vituperative critics—among whom 
William Penn takes a high place—used the word “‘ Socinian ” to label any devia- 
tion from their own particular route to the Celestial City. Not everyone, there- 
fore, described as Socinian in seventeenth century England was such since, although 
Socinianism has always been more than a radical scheme of doctrine, it was a body 
of thought and not a mere collection of ideas. He scrupulously refuses to include 
in his count those whose teaching has not these distinctive Socinian ‘ notes ”’ 
even though their critics would make a present of them. On the other hand, he 
does include others who, admittedly, are ‘‘ not one with the Socinians at all points 
or even on the subject of the nature of the Deity or the person or work of Christ.” 
Their heresy is not in doubt but their Socinianism is. But, if it can be shown that 
they read Socinian books and that those who had no taste for a martyr’s death 
were thought none the less of because they were either silent or gave an ambiguous 
answer to a leading question, is it not rather absurd “‘to argue from a man’s 
silence that he did not hold an opinion for which he might be ruined or imprisoned 
of, up to 1699, even hanged” ? Dr McLachlan thinks it is. On the whole— 
although with some misgiving—we are inclined to agree with him. 

Nevertheless, even if these near-Socinians be left out, a goodly company remains. 
Not that we are to think of seventeenth century England as dotted with Socinian 
congregations. There were groups but they were within the Church, at first, and 
within the recognised sects, later—within, that is to say, the religious organisa- 
tions permitted by the law. Churchmen, occasionally Independents and, more 
frequently, Baptists pass down this bypath—recognisable as such and Socinian 
only because they come this way. It is not until we come to Bidle that something 
like a separate Socinian congregation emerges. Perhaps that part of Dr Mc- 
Lachlan’s book which will have the widest appeal is his chapter on the “‘ Father of 
English Unitarianism.” It is not merely that it collects together information 
hitherto scattered nor yet that it reveals the development of Bidle’s thought so 
thoroughly ; the personality of the man shines through it all: ‘‘ what shall 
befall me in the pursuance of this work, I refer to the disposal of the all-wise God, 
whose glory is dearer to me, not onely then my liberty, but then my life.” It used 
to be said that the death of Bidle was the end of the English Socinian movement. 
Three of the chapters in which Dr McLachlan deals with “ Bidle’s Friends and 
Successors ” overturn this judgement of previous historians in this field ; the 
Socinian witness continued in spite of the Clarendon Code. Surely, it is not 
fanciful to suppose that this hapened because these friends and successors had 
such a mentor as John Bidle. 

If none other had passed down this bypath, it would have been invested with 
distinction. But is it only an out-of-the-way bypath ? It may seem to be in 
retrospect but the alarm felt at the spread of Socinian books in the seventeenth 
century suggests that it was anything but out of the way for scholars. Preaching 
might be and was suppressed, but a scholar could read a dangerous book on the 
ground that it was necessary for him to know the arguments he was expected to 
refute. Socinian books were in circulation both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
although there was not the concentration of Socinian books at Cambridge which 
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there was at Oxford. Did they influence Hales and Chillingworth, on the one 
hand, and Whichcote and his friends, on the other ? Before considering Dr 
McLachlan’s reply to this question, we must recall a fundamental emphasis of his 
book. Time and again he insists that Socinianism is not adequately described if 
it is thought of as no more than “a radical scheme of doctrine.” He shows that, 
whether its books were smuggled from abroad or printed surreptitiously in England 
the appeal to reason in matters of religion, the willingness to allow others to do 
the same and the acceptance of the fact that they would come to different con- 
clusions are as characteristic of Socinian literature as its emphasis upon the Uni- 
personality of God, its devotion to the subordinated Son and its proclamation of 
the “‘ moral influence ” theory of the Atonement. His task, at this point, is to 
show that ‘“‘ The Oxford School of Rational Theologians ” and the “‘ Cambridge 
Liberals ” were influenced by these general principles of Socinianism. No con- 
nection can be established between them and the latitudinarianism of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists ; if they had any influence it was a subconscious one and the most 
that can be claimed for them is that they helped to create the general climate of 
opinion characteristic of Whichcote and his friends. The case is very different 
with the Oxford circle. There were many more Socinian books there and not 
many miles away was Falkland at Great Tew with the reputation of being a 
Socinian. The library there was, we have good reason to believe, strong in 
Socinian writings. Whether the reader accepts the author’s argument at this 
point or not, he will not be able to withstand Dr McLachlan’s demonstration of 
the indebtedness of this group to Socinianism for its appeal to reason, its principle 
of religious latitude and its conviction that unity of the spirit is possible where 
dogmatic unity is neither desirable nor practicable. Neither Hales nor Chilling- 
worth accepted Socinian doctrine, but their acceptance of Socinian general prin- 
ciples cannot be gainsaid. 

We believe that, not merely in this particular but in general, the author has made 
out his case for regarding Socinianism as a formative influence in the making o 
our national tradition of religious tolerance. Other factors, not intellectual, were 
at work and other groups had a share in creating this tradition. But the fact that 
Socinianism has had a not inconsiderable hand in the affair makes us think that 
Dr McLachlan is too modest in claiming that his book is nothing more than an 
** excursion down an out-of-the-way bypath of ecclesiastical history.” In time, 
we hope, his conclusion will find its way into the politica! histories of the period 
where, almost without exception, the Independents are represented as the sole 
advocates of religious toleration. Certainly, his book will long be standard. It 
only remains to add that it is furnished with two valuable appendices and three 


excellent indexes. 


The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic. By N. R. Murphy. London : Oxford 
University Press. Pp. vi + 247. 185. 
Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


THE appearance of a nyw book on the Republic is of interest to many. While for 
a mass of general readers to-day the name of Plato is first, if not solely, associated 
with this dialogue, the specialist student must return to it again and again in the 
effort to understand the philosopher’s system of thought. 

In the short preface to his important work the Principal of Hertford explains 
that it originated in a course of lectures. His object, he says, is “‘ to try to get the 
interpretation of the Republic on what seem to me the right lines,” and his main 
concern is with “‘ the mere paraphrase or précis” of the dialogue. Paraphrase, 
at any rate, is an elastic term ; and the “‘ interpretation” of any ancient author may 
either seek to expound his own conscious message in terms of his personality and 
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of the background of his time, or may re-state his utterances in terms of modern 
thought and in relation to modern problems. Mr Murphy’s book may be said to 
combine both methods. He is at pains to examine the meaning of Plato’s actual 
language, and here those who do not accept his conclusions will at many points be 
grateful for his masterly treatment of detail. Having thus decided, in terms of 
literal translation, ‘‘ what Plato said,” he interprets the text mainly within the 
climate of modern ethical and philosophical opinion, with some disregard of Plato’s 
individual temperament and of the character of his thought as deducible from the 
dialogues as a whole. Quaerit sua dogmata quisque; but the “interpreter” has, one 
may think, a duty to the original lineaments of his subject. 

The earlier chapters of the book contain valuable analyses of Plato’s concept 
of justice and the good life, and of the psychological framework of the dialogue. 
The three “‘ parts ” of the soul are, it is suggested (p. 38), endencies to act in differ- 
ent ways. Plato is judged too narrow in his treatment of “ appetite ” as bodily 
self-indulgence ; but the argument that the term should cover every level of 
uncontrolled desire seems to underrate the philosopher’s fundamental antinomy 
of body and soul. The essence of the best life is found to lie in freedom of choice 
(p. 54). It is concluded (p. 66) that Plato has “ unified his standards,” and has 
overcome, by this concept of good life, any conflict between duty and interest. 

The introduction of the city, as containing justice “in the large,” is properly 
recognised as an analogy for the better understanding of the problems of in- 
dividual life. The organisation of the state as such is admitted to show both gaps 
and excrescences. On the question of the individual’s place and rights in the mod- 
ern city, Mr Murphy justly emphasises (p. 72) Plato’s recognition “‘ that men 
have very different aptitudes, and that many are not capable of much develop- 
ment.” Neither totalitarianism nor the Social Contract has, he holds, any affinity 
with Plato’s community of good men, each free to seek his own good identical 
with the good of all. ‘‘ The real contribution the citizen makes to this city is his 
own moral personality ” (p. 81). 

It is in dealing with the central section of the Republic, on the problem of know- 
ledge, that the author diverges more strikingly from usual interpretations. 
Treating the distinction between “‘ opinion ” and “‘ knowledge ” (8dé« and yrdars), 
he elevates -the.former by denying that sense is illusory or common belief worse 
than ‘‘ unreflective,” while he reduces the latter to “‘ a critical and reflective mind ” 
(p. 98), or “‘ insight and understanding ” (p. 101). His treatment of the Theory 
of Ideas attaches it closely to Socrates’ method of concepts, excluding a trans- 
cendental aspect. In much valuable discussion of Plato’s uses of the verb “ to 
be,” the emphatic ascription (e.g. in the Phaedrus) of absolute Being to the ideal 
Forms is ignored. To equate “ truth ” with reality rather than with intelligibility 
is, we read (p. 154), to “ascribe to Plato a doctrine that seems in the end more 
romantic or sentimental than philosophical.” 

We cannot here do justice in detail to Mr Murphy’s valuable analysis of the 
perpetually suggestive similes of the Sun, the Line and the Cave. It is typical of 
his insistence on the reality of sensibles that he rejects the usual reading which 
gives the Line wnequal parts as a symbol of the superiority of intelligible to visible 
objects. 

In his whole treatment of Plato’s account of the progress to knowledge, the 
author seems to do less than justice to Plato’s choice of imagery. He is unrespon- 
sive to the implications of the recurring metaphors of illumination, ascent and 
conversion. Thus, he can explain the difficult phrase ém’ dpynv avu7dberov (510 B) 
as meaning that “‘ dialectic goes backward to a better and clearer beginning ” (p. 
171). But Plato’s language about “‘ stepping-stones and starting-points ” (511 B) 
surely implies a continuous progress by successive hypotheses towards the highest 
level attainable. We are told (p. 138) that ‘‘ assertions that the Good is ‘ beyond 
knowledge ’ and ‘ beyond being’ have no place in the text.” ‘This is strange in 
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the light of the plain words of 509 B, which, however, Mr Murphy takes to 
mean no more than a relationship with the Ideas analogous to that of the Sun 
with growing things—giving intelligibility as the sun gives visibility. 

The present treatise does, in fact, ignore that element in Plato’s philosophy 
which postulates a transcendent order of being, which relates the human soul to 
the eternal essences ‘‘ yonder ” and the body to the transient sensibles ‘‘ here,” 
and which can speak on occasions (once at least in the Republic, 508 D) in words 
suggesting a mystical experience of truth. However we fail in the attempt to 
reduce such language to rational terms, it should remain part of a faithful “‘ inter- 
pretation ” of Plato that this poetic and perhaps incurably irrational element in 
outlook should be fairly recognised, in all its logical weakness and in all its 
spiritual strength. 


The Mystery of Being. V1. Faith and Reality. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated 
by René Hague. Harvill Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 188. 16s. 


Reviewed by Constance I. Smith (Cranleigh, Surrey) 


Tus is an impressive book. M. Marcel’s Gifford Lectures, taken as a whole, 
make an important contribution to philosophical thinking on ontology, and on 
faith as it is involved in the relationship of person to person, and person to God. 

In his first volume Marcel, reflecting more perhaps as a psychologist than as a 
philosopher, analysed with great intellectual penetration the self, its attitudes to 
that which transcends it and its metaphysical situation. In this second volume his 
themes are my being (not my being), the nature of being as such, the exigence of 
God, faith'in God. 

His thought, developed with admirable thoroughness and clarity, pivots on the 
fundamental concept of “ intersubjectivity.” ‘ Ontological enquiry can be 
developed only by taking intersubjectivity as the starting-point; the metaphysic 
of being is a metaphysic of we are as opposed to that of I think.” Man as a being 
is with other beings. He understands himself only by starting from an under- 
standing of others; not the self-enclosed ego but fullness of shared life, of living 
communication, is the starting-point. An underlying unity ties me to other 
beings and this unity is realised through love. Love—existence—being—these 
are indissolubly connected. A true existent is not a thing, an object, which can 
cease to exist. If I say: I exist; or, this person, this flower, this work of art 
which I love exists, the perspective changes; “to exist no longer means /o be 
there or to be elsewhere’; it means that essentially we transcend the opposition be- 
tween here and elsewhere. There is within me a demand for the existence of being, 
for the value which is other than the value of a mechanism which functions for a 
certain time and then ceases to function. To treat a man as an agglomeration of 
functions, a unit among other units, is to de-substantify him; we are guilty of the 
“ suppression of the value of being.” Beings must be looked upon as centres of 
density, focal points to which we react in love or perhaps fear: ontology (Marcel 
repeats) is bound up with intersubjectivity. The thing is able to perish; but the 
process of perishing (as when a flame is extinguished) has no place in the onto- 
logical order. The bond between the exigence of being and the exigence of 
perennialness cannot be broken. “ To say that one loves a being means ‘ Thou, 
at least, thou shalt not die.’ ”” Amd what is meant by this assertion of perenniality 
is really “‘ Because I love you, because I affirm you as being, there is something in 
you which can bridge the abyss that I vaguely call Death.” Such love refuses ‘‘ to 
treat itself as subjective and it is in this refusal that it cannot be separated from 
faith; in fact it is faith.” 

When he analyses opinion and faith, prayer and humility, freedom and grace, 
testimony, hope and Death, Marcel writes with a fine sobriety and an absence of 
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irrationality in the more objectionable sense of that word. He works in the con- 
crete and the case he puts forward for faith does not (I submit) lay itself open to 
the excellent kind of criticism brought to bear by Professor C. A. Campbell ? 
on some demands for a return to faith and a rejection of reason. When I hold an 
opinion I claim that,1 maintain that. In faith I move from the closed to the open; 
I do not believe that, I believe in, and this means that I place myself at the disposal 
of something, I pledge myself fundamentally to a personal or supra-personal 
reality, and the pledge affects not only what I have but also what I am. “ Faith 
which opens to me an authentic and transcendent reality implies humility and 
prayer.” Without either debasing or humiliating ourselves we affirm the sacred, we 
acknowledge that we are nothing except as God helps and premotes us. But 
while I recognise myself as dependent I realise also that I am free—free not to 
become a ¢hing—free to create myself by myself, grace giving me the freedom 
that restores me to my authentic being and purifies me that I may give out the 
radiance which I am in so far as I am a living testimony to a living God who has 
become incarnate. A life so “‘ open” radiates hope in the immortality of a bond; 
“there is the prophetic assurance that the intersubjective destiny is called upon 
to continue its development ” ina “‘ beyond ” which “‘ consists of unknown dimen- 
sions or perspectives within a universe of which we apprehend only the one aspect 
which is in tune with our own organo-psychic structure.” 

Marcel does not reach as far as revelation and dogma. By the way of faith, 
hope and charity (intersubjectivity is charity itself) he approaches and awaits 
“the first glimmers of the fires of revelation.” If one is left not wholly satisfied 
by this important book, if one still asks whether Marcel is a “ leaper ” like Kierke- 
gaard and jumps rather than bridges the gap from subjective certitude of immor- 
tality and God to the proof of God’s existence and man’s immortality, if one is 
urged therefore to ponder further on his vital themes, this may well be the response 
he would desire. And one reader at least will continue to ponder in the full 
consciousness that a great personal “ vertical transcendence ” and a profounder 
“secondary reflection’? may well be necessary if there is to be received in its 
amplitude the light that shines from this book, the best book perhaps that M. 
Marcel has given us. 


An Introduction to Philosophy of History. By W.H. Walsh. London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. Pp. viii + 168. 75. 6d. 


Time and Mankind. By S.G.F. Brandon. London: Hutchinson. Pp. xv + 


228. 185. 


Reviewed by Francis Terry (Crewkerne) 


THE present age has particular reason to be conscious of historical change. 
Within a few generations, our understanding of the external world, together with 
our own external conditions of life, have been transformed almost beyond recog- 
nition. The disturbances of the last forty years have produced a sense of inner 
estrangement even from our immediate predecessors. Yet both the progress and 
the disturbances are due in large measure to influences from the past. This is 
especially manifest in England, where there is so much reliance on tradition for 
the effectual working of institutions. It is therefore strange that so little work 
has been done in England on Philosophy of History. Philosophic caution has 
been antagonised by the grandiose speculations sometimes passed off under this 
title, and the pugnacity of Collingwood has not had a reconciling effect. The 
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result is serious. A most important aspect of contemporary thought and feeling 
has been left outside the influence of sober philosophic examination. 

This is the omission which Mr Walsh’s book is designed to remedy—or rather 
to begin doing so, for it is intentionally confined to an introductory approach. 
Avoiding the jargons of competing schools, Mr Walsh uses a clear untechnical 
style, intelligible to all sorts of philosophers, or to the general reader. In about 
65,000 words he shows that history raises philosophic problems which cannot be 
lightly dismissed, elucidates their nature, and starts the discussion of them on 
sound lines. After twenty pages of preliminary matter, ninety pages are given to 
the “‘ critical” aspect of the subject (é.e. such topics as the nature of historical 
explanation and the possibility of historical objectivity), and fifty pages to the 
** speculative ” aspect (é.e. the view of philosophers about the nature and signifi- 
cance of the actual processes and events of history). 

The centre of gravity is very properly placed in the “‘ critical” section. Not 
only are these questions intrinsically interesting (and Mr Walsh brings out this 
interest—especially in his discussion of historical explanation): they are of basic 
relevance to-day. Men must be brought to face the question ‘* What kind of know- 
ledge of past events is possible? ” if they are to clear up the noxious confusion of 
scepticism and unexamined dogmatism about the human past, which befogs 
much current thinking. Those who are accustomed to regard logie and physical 
science as the only valid forms of knowledge must face the problems of historical 
method before they can begin to pay serious attention to the substance of history. 
Mr Walsh is very much aware of these responsibilities and takes corresponding 
pains. His own inclinations are humanistic: he admits that he is influenced 
(though not uncritically) by Collingwood, and even more by Dilthey, and dis- 
sociates himself from scepticism about the ultimate truth of metaphysics or 
morals: but he is continuously aware of the presence of the sceptical objector, 
and of the consequent need to proceed step by step and go no futther than is 
strictly necessary for discussion of the questions in issue. This caution is a source 
of strength; but also of weakness. He handicaps himself by accepting too much 
of the outlook of those with whom he is really in disagreement; and he evades 
essential metaphysical issues. Perhaps these lie outside the proper scope of the 
book: certainly, when he has done so much, it is not fair to demand more. 

I wish, however, that he had gone more fully into the reasons why the scientist’s 
conception of truth is too specialised for immediate application to human affairs. 
Behind all organised learning is reliance on personal truth. A man practises truth 
when he behaves in such a way that other men can make effectual use of their own 
minds in their relations with him; and things are so constituted that the practice 
of truth between man and man is the key to knowledge of truth about our situa- 
tion. Science achieves this by methods which exclude all those human factors 
which might prove misleading: thus a highly specialised form of personal truth 
produces a very abstract type of intellectual truth. But in history such detach- 
ment is not possible. The historian must immerse himself in his period and use 
those sympathies which it is the duty of a scientist to exclude. He requires a 
sense of truth nearer to that of everyday morality, and which cannot be fully 
described in intellectual terms. But still moral truth leads to intellectual truth. 
When a historian puts himself at the service of his readers, with genuine respect 
and openness, even his prejudices become transparent, revealing aspects of the 
subject which would otherwise be hidden. Comparisons between such historians 
do not produce mere cancellation of errors but positive enrichment of under- 
standing. Mr. Walsh discusses the ‘‘ perspective theory,” but without fully 
developing the analogy. It is characteristic of rea/ things to be visible from dif- 
ferent points of view, which can be profitably compared and co-ordinated, but 
never simply merge. 

Mr Walsh leaves little room for the “‘ speculative ” aspect. Discussion of the 
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views of six writers, from Kant onwards, introduces the reader to the nature of the 
questions in issue. Unfortunately they are mostly so close to one another in 
time as to share a period-likeness—particularly the non-moral complacency which 
condones evil because it has contributed to progress—thereby excluding the idea 
of a moral relationship between the generations, with opportunities for forgive- 
ness and redemption, which may be the truth that this age most needs to learn. 
Indeed it is the rise and fall of this complacent idea of progress that has done most 
to isolate and unnerve contemporary men. It is therefore desirable to look beyond 
the limits which Mr Walsh has set himself. For this some help may be found in 
Dr Brandon’s attempt to chart the whole history of men’s attitude to time and 
change. It has some of the disproportion and undigested learning characteristic 
of a pioneer work, but is always interesting and leads up to a profound and 
realistic discussion of the present state of the problem. Dr Brandon’s own view 
is substantially expressed in the sentence which he quotes from Whitehead: 
“*T hazard the prophecy that that religion will conquer which can render clear to 
popular understanding some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of temporal 
fact.” 
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